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Report for 2021 and messages from the President 
and Chairman 


Now that the dark cloud of Covid is gradually lifting from our mental and physical 
landscape, we can look back on two tough years in which we were forced to 
accept restrictions and deprivations in our daily lives few if any of us had ever 
encountered. We faced disease, and, sometimes, death, on a scale most Western 
societies had not known for decades. 

Deprived of direct human contact, kept at home, unable to travel, we learnt 
again what really matters in life. We learnt to make do, to connect in other ways, 
to find company and consolation, using new technologies and even old ones — the 
letter and the telephone. 

And, running through all this like a golden thread, once again we were 
reminded of the priceless treasure of Jane Austen’s writing, cheering us in dark 
times, entertaining, amusing, enlightening us, as she paints her exquisite picture 
of the vanities and absurdities, the hopes, fears and high points of the human 
condition. 

It will be so good to come together again to celebrate our beloved Jane in 
person. In doing so we can give thanks for all the pleasure she has given us in the 
darker times now receding. 

Sherard Cowper-Coles 
President 


For the Society, as for everyone, 2021 was the second year of coping with the 
restrictions imposed by the pandemic. We were able to hold an Annual General 
Meeting, but only on Zoom. Karin Fernald’s lecture on this occasion was lavishly 
illustrated, something which we could not have managed in the marquee at 
Chawton; so adversity has some uses. This was also the year in which we launched 
our new website, a project led by David Richardson and Fiona Ainsworth; this 
is described in greater detail by Fiona in this year’s Autumn News Letter. The 
conference at York, finally held in September, was a great success: congratulations 
to Marilyn Joice and the Northern Branch for a feat of organisation that proved 
longer and more arduous than anyone had expected when it was first mooted. 

The meeting of leaders of the Groups and Branches, held on Zoom, revealed 
how variously enterprising they had been in coping with the strange circumstances 
of the previous year. Most Groups and Branches were eager to get back to meeting 
in person; one or two found that some members were still cautious about getting 
together. These local activities have been especially important at a time when the 
parent Society’s events have been necessarily limited. 

2021 was also the 150th anniversary of the Football Association. Maidenhead 
United is the only team playing in 1871 to have remained in the competition ever 
since (although they have not got beyond the first round, I believe, for 130 years), 


and to commemorate this achievement Owen Slot, the chief sports correspondent 
of The Times, wrote a feature about them. He managed to track down descendants 
of three of the players, of whom I was one. I had to confess that although as a 
boy I played on the left wing, because I was left-footed and could run fast, I was 
otherwise pretty useless. You will not be surprised to learn that this was my first 
appearance in the sports pages of a national newspaper. 

What is the relevance of this to Jane Austen? you may ask. The answer lies 
in the headline: ‘Clever dodging of Jane Austen’s holy relative’. My ancestor 
in the team was Arthur Austen-Leigh, a clergyman, my great-grandfather, and 
a great-nephew of the novelist. The ‘clever dodging’ comes from a newspaper 
report of the match. The moral is that her reputation stands now so high that she 
gets dragged in even to places where you would never expect to meet her. The 
publication of Warren Roberts’s Jane Austen and the French Revolution in 1979 
prompted a New Statesman competition calling for improbable pairings in book 
titles; they offered Virginia Woolf and Rugby League Football as a sample. Well, 
now we have Jane Austen and Association Football. Perhaps it will not be her last 
appearance in the sports pages. I am fairly confident that it will be mine. 


Arthur Austen-Leigh and family 


The Economist also had an article headed, “Why you need to read Jane Austen to 
appreciate perpetual bonds’. It began by observing that everyone knows that Pride 
and Prejudice is a love story, adding, ‘It is a truth less universally acknowledged’ 
— I wondered when that was coming — ‘that it is also about money’. Fairly well 
acknowledged, I should have thought: after all, it is now eighty-five years since 
W.H. Auden told Lord Byron that he was not half as shocking as she, because she 
was prepared to ‘Reveal so frankly and with such sobriety / The economic basis 
of society’. Anyway, the moral, again, is that the lady has a habit of popping up in 
unexpected places. In July 2022 we should be able to celebrate her in the expected 
place once more. 
Richard Jenkyns 
Chairman 


The 65th Annual General Meeting was held on Zoom, 
on Saturday 10th July 2021 


1. The Chairman said that he would not dwell on the effects that the pandemic 
had had on the Society, as they were all too familiar to everyone. He noted that 
the Groups and Branches had been especially important at this time; at the annual 
meeting of the heads of the groups and branches, held by Zoom in February, 
he had been struck by the resource and variety of the activities that they had 
arranged. 

He paid tribute to the two vice-presidents who had died: Deirdre Le Faye 
in August 2020 and Helen Lefroy in June 2021. [This part of his speech was 
illustrated by photographs imaginatively supplied by Chawton House.] 

He said that the Trustees had decided that in accordance with the Charity 
Commission’s guidance to best practice, the Society should become a Charitable 
Incorporated Organisation. Heather Thomas has been our invaluable guide 
through this. The change would require approval by the membership at the AGM 
in 2022. Meanwhile, members would be kept informed about the process. 

After these dry legal matters, he turned to exciting news: the new website, 
which while retaining the excellent range of material on the previous site would 
have added functionality and a modernised style and appearance. He expressed 
the Society’s gratitude to Brian Joice for his long service as webmaster, and to 
David Richardson and Fiona Ainsworth, who had led the commissioning and 
planning of the new site. He was also delighted to welcome fresh blood: Emilia 
Castellucci, Thomas Robertson and Amanda Deans, all of whom are social media 
volunteers. 


2. The Honorary Treasurer Matthew Huntley, began by expressing the 
Society’s gratitude for the way members have supported, and continue to support 
it throughout these hard times. The existential threat posed to charities by the 
pandemic had been unprecedented during the whole period since the war and 
therefore throughout the life of the JAS. Membership societies like ours do have 
the advantage of a steady income stream but this depends largely on the continuing 
loyalty of members alongside the generosity of donors, many of whom in our case 
are also life members. In such an extraordinary year, this was particularly worth 
proclaiming. 

The accounts for the year ending 31 December 2020 showed greatly reduced 
numbers for both income and expenditure, resulting from the sad but unavoidable 
cancellation of so many branch events as well as of our 2020 AGM. Fortunately 
thanks to Zoom many had been reinvented as online events. The enthusiasm these 
generated and the success they achieved has pointed the way to a future where the 
Society can offer more not less — as an extra, not of course a replacement, to the 
real social gatherings that have always been central to our activities. As always our 
branches and groups were at the heart of this — note 15 to the accounts showed the 


Branch breakdown and gave an idea of just how much they managed to achieve 
even during lockdown. It was a huge disappointment for us all — and particularly 
the Northern Branch — that the 2020 York conference had to be cancelled and the 
news that it would take place in 2021 and that all the hard work put in would not 
be wasted was welcomed. 

Looking at the detailed statement of financial activities at the end of the 
accounts, the bottom line showed an operating surplus in 2020 of £5,290. Taken 
together with a similar surplus in 2019, this gave a solid platform for investing in 
the new website, the considerable cost of which was to be borne in the course of 
2021. Its launch marks a significant step in our Society’s history putting us in the 
forefront of literary societies where we belong. 

Thanks almost entirely to David Richardson, our successful 250 Fund — set 
up in anticipation of the 250th anniversary of Jane Austen’s birth — continued to 
generate income and from the fund we were glad to be able to give a grant in 2020 
of £1,250 to Jane Austen’s House towards their project of encouraging young 
people to engage with Jane Austen. 

The treatment of Heritage Assets was explained in Note 7. During the year, 
following the decision made in 2019 and notified to members at the 2020 AGM, 
the formal transfer of heritage assets to Jane Austen’s House was completed by 
deed of gift. There remains the portrait of Edward Austen Knight which belongs to 
the Society and is on display at Chawton House under a long-term loan agreement. 
This showed as an item on our balance sheet at the valuation of £60,000. 

Our investment income from the Charities Official Investment Fund (COIF) 
had continued to give a useful yield of just over 3%, giving us an essential £6,500 
income. And it was pleasing to note that the value of our investment, which took 
a big hit at the start of the pandemic, more than recovered to reach £227k by the 
end of 2020 — up over £13k from the start of the year. 

Turning to Membership, total numbers were 1,237 at the end of 2020, of 
whom 557 were life members. Forty-eight new members joined during the year 
and six lapsed members rejoined. In this regard, every effort was being made to 
ensure that members who failed to update their bankers’ orders with the correct 
subscription were automatically advised so that their future membership rights 
were not jeopardized. In accordance with Charity Commission recommendations, 
we aim to have a fully integrated membership list to include branch members (all 
of whom are of course members of the Society). Meanwhile members were urged 
to check their standing orders — there remained a few that still needed attention! 

In this connection, the debt that was owed to our membership secretary Sharron 
could not be over-emphasized. It is a formidable load she takes on — especially 
since she has to combine the job with her professional career as an archivist — and 
it was good to report that help was at last on hand. One of the key benefits of our 
new website was to enable members to join and renew their membership online 
— this of course needs careful management and it was fortunate that one of our 
trustees, Fiona Riley, had offered to help Sharron with the extra load that this will 
entail. Her online presence was greatly to be welcomed. 


Helen Lefroy 
April 18 1921 — May 17 2021 


Helen in 2000, attending a joint JAS / JASNA event in Bermuda 


Helen Louise Lefroy was born in Crondall, Hampshire, in 1921. She was the 
third of five children born to Beatrice (née Wilde Clegg) and Captain Cecil 
Maxwell-Lefroy. Helen (who later dropped Maxwell from her surname) was 
a first cousin four times removed of Thomas Langlois Lefroy, nephew of Jane 
Austen’s neighbours the Lefroys of Ashe and mentioned in Jane’s earliest extant 
letters. Helen was a direct descendant of the Ashe Lefroys, through their son 
J.H.G. (George). 

Captain Maxwell-Lefroy had inherited Itchel Manor in Crondall, but the 
property was in such a run-down condition that the family chose instead to 
occupy a comfortable house in Farnham. Itchel Manor fell into disrepair and was 
demolished in 1954. 

Helen was educated at home until the age of twelve, then attended St Mary’s 
School, Calne. At sixteen she visited Paris for a year, returning to England to 
take a secretarial course at Whitehall College. In later life she regretted missing a 
university education, but her experiences during the war years and immediately 
afterwards provided an education in themselves. 

Wormwood Scrubs prison was the temporary headquarters of the intelligence 
service, MIS, and this is where Helen worked closely with Sir John Masterman, 
head of Operation Double-Cross which controlled double agents in Britain. In 
this capacity she ‘looked after German spies who landed in Britain’, which is 
the most she ever revealed about her work. After the war she was posted to the 


Middle East, where she was involved in the complex negotiations concerning the 
creation of the state of Israel. Once again she maintained a strict code of silence, 
but in letters to her family she expressed a strong distaste for “flies and sand’. 

Between the 1950s and 70s she lived in Doughty Street in central London and 
worked for various publishers including Chatto & Windus, Hamish Hamilton, 
Maurice Temple Smith and the Carcanet Press. On her retirement she moved to 
a house in Winchester, where she took a keen interest in the Cathedral and the 
development of green spaces in the city. 

In 1983, Helen was invited to join the Jane Austen Society’s Trustees and 
made a notable contribution to the development of the Society’s remit to reach 
out to a wider membership base. In conjunction with Sarsen Press in Winchester 
she produced the Annual Report and took on the editorship of the biannual News 
Letter. On her retirement from the Committee in 2005, she accepted the position 
of Vice President and together with Gavin Turner collected and edited The Letters 
of Mrs Lefroy, published by the Society in 2007. She was a familiar presence at 
Society AGMs at Chawton House and her collection of Lefroy letters are now 
held in the archives at the Winchester Record Office. 

Helen spent her final years at St Catherine’s nursing home, where she 
celebrated a Jane Austen themed 100th birthday party in April. The proliferation 
of cards testified to the number of people — friends and family — with whom she 
had shared a long, remarkable life. 

Hazel Jones 


Branches and Groups 


Reports for 2021 


Bath and Bristol Group 

Members: Open membership. Subscription: None. Cost of Events: £10 for talk and 
tea with sandwiches; £2 discount for Bath Royal Literary & Scientific Institution 
members. 

For the past three years we have been part of the Bath Royal Literary & Scientific 
Institution (BRLSI) in Queen Square and although we are not a Branch of the 
Jane Austen Society, we attract regular attendees. 


BRLSI in Queen Square. 
©Ad Meskens/Wikimedia Commons 


Over the past year we have struggled with the lack of face to face meetings and 
very sadly, we have lost a few followers, including Gavin Turner. He was joint 
editor, with Helen Lefroy, of The Letters of Mrs Lefroy, Jane Austen’s Beloved 
Friend (2007), an erudite speaker and a scholarly contributor to the Society’s 
Annual Report. 

The only live, up-front and personal talk at the Institution happened in 
September, when Hazel Jones came to deliver an illustrated presentation called: 
““A likeness pleases every body”: Jane Austen and Family Portraiture’. Real 
people, listening to a real speaker, with real tea afterwards — it was all so enjoyable 
and we hope to repeat the experience on more occasions in 2022. If anyone out 
there is interested in giving a talk in Bath, either in person or by Zoom, please 
contact me. (Details are on the Society website.) 

Diana White 


Cambridge Group 

Members: 27. Subscription: £15 individual, £20 couples. Cost of Events: Meetings 
free to members, except ticketed events. £5 for guests in person or on Zoom. 
Newsletter: one per year. 


It is with sadness that we have to report the passing of Denis Bartlett, a founder 
member of the group and our Chair until recently. Denis was a true enthusiast 
of all things Jane Austen and had a particular interest in the theatre, resulting 
in group visits to the theatre and small dramatisations at some of our meetings. 
Denis always made insightful and knowledgeable contributions to all of our 
meetings and particularly loved our Strawberry Teas, producing wonderful cakes 
for all to enjoy. He also loved to write quizzes for the group that were incredibly 
challenging but also very entertaining. He will be very much missed. The role 
of Chair has been taken over by Hazel Mills, the last founder member in the 
group. Hazel has remained an active participant in the group despite now living 
in Denmark and, thanks to technology, is able to chair the committe meetings by 
Zoom. 

It is also thanks to technology that we have been able to have a variety of 
meetings this year by Zoom. We have discovered that there is in fact an upside of 
online meetings as some of our more mature members, who have been unable to 
attend meetings for some time, now have been able to join in. We decided to take 
the theme of Mansfield Park for all the meetings this year. 

In March we had a Zoom meeting entitled ‘Mansfield Park: What is your 
opinion?’ The meeting focused on the comments on Mansfield Park that were 
collected by Jane Austen, from family members and others, in the year or two 
after the novel’s first publication in 1814. Each member of the committee chose 
one of the comments and spoke about it for a few minutes which was followed by 
a general discussion of the reception of the novel. 

Our meeting in May was an illustrated talk via Zoom by Hazel Mills called 
“The Road to Lovers’ Vows’. Hazel took us through the home theatricals at 
Steventon from Matilda, performed in 1782 to The Bon Ton or High Life Below 
Stairs during the winter of 1788 to 1789, explaining the often risqué plots, what 
was known of the participants at Steventon and the influence they may have 
had on the choice of Lovers’ Vows for Mansfield Park. She finished with some 
interesting possible reasons for the cessation of home theatricals at the home of 
the Austens. 

July saw our annual tea being presented as ‘Tea at Mansfield Park’, again via 
Zoom. Members came together to hear a short but very interesting talk by Ian 
Hill and a challenging quotes quiz by Vicki Kerr Smith. Several members were 
appropriately costumed for the event and there were excellent tables of food on 
display. 

We were able finally to meet in person for our October meeting, however 
members were also able to join in via a Zoom link. As we had been following 
the theme of Mansfield Park all year we decided that we would end the year with 
the thorny issue of slavery in the book. The meeting was entitled, ‘The Mansfield 
Complex’ and was led by Vicki Kerr Smith. We touched on several issues such 
as, does Jane obviously point us in the direction of slavery in this novel? What 
is the link between slave ownership and Mansfield Park? Was Jane influenced in 
her view of slave owners by the campaigning of Lord Justice Mansfield? Did she 


name the book in his honour? We also touched on the stances of Jane’s brothers, 
Frank and Henry. 

Our Birthday Lunch for 2021 had to be delayed because a new venue needed 
to be found. It took place on 15 January in a room at Madingley Hall, a beautiful 
sixteenth century country house, owned by Cambridge University, just outside 
Cambridge. The event was attended by fourteen members and guests in person 
and two other members joining on Zoom from Denmark and Venezuela! The 
food was excellent and a short talk from committee member Ron Hodgson on 
writing quills was very interesting and well received. The reception and coffee 
were beautifully accompanied by harpist, Jo Wallace Hadrill, in costume, playing 
appropriate music. 

Hazel Mills 


Hampshire Branch 

Members: 88. Subscription: £5 individual, £8 per couple. Newsletter: two per 
year. Publications: ‘Occasional Papers’. 

The Jane Austen Hampshire Group had, at its formation, been a Branch of the 
Society but changed some years ago to a Group. Over 2021, it became apparent 
that re-adopting Branch status would be to our advantage, rather than going it 
alone as an autonomous body, but this decision had to be made by our members. 
In June 2021, a ballot was held in which members were asked to vote on the issue. 
There was a good return from over half our members who voted unanimously to 
become a Branch. We are now, therefore, the Jane Austen Hampshire Branch of 
the Jane Austen Society. 

This year, the committee has been meeting regularly via Zoom, enabling us to 
stay up to date and keeping the Branch as active as possible. We knew activities 
for the first part of the year would have to be online, but had hoped to be able to 
hold our Annual General Meeting as a ‘live’ meeting, although this was clearly 
not possible. 

In January we hada Zoom meeting when Joy Pibworth gaveus avery interesting 
illustrated talk titled ‘Jane Austen’s First Christmas’. Joy also led our second 
Zoom meeting, in March, with another illustrated talk called ‘Scrambling into a 
Little Education: The Reading Way’. It focused on Jane Austen’s experiences at 
the girls’ boarding school in Reading and was absolutely fascinating. 

Our Annual General Meeting, booked as late as possible in the hope that it 
could be ‘live’, was held via Zoom in May. This was our first AGM since 2019. 
The meeting went very well with plenty of member involvement and it concluded 
with a superb, very informative, illustrated talk by Sue Dell on ‘Lighting in the 
Time of Jane Austen and her Novels’. 

At the beginning of July, Helen Howe gave us an illustrated talk, via Zoom 
on ‘Pictures of Clergymen in Jane Austen’. Helen’s well researched talk was 
interesting, thought provoking and very informative on the different lives of 
clergymen at that time. 

We were to be involved in the Pear Tree 400 celebrations during 2020 but all 
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the celebrations were deferred until 2021. We hosted a Regency Tea in September 
as part of the celebrations which was well attended. 

At the end of November, we held our first live event when a few of us visited 
Chawton House and were taken on a tour of the rooms. The house was dressed 
for Christmas and we were also able to see the current exhibition, ‘Botanical 
Women’. After the tour we enjoyed tea/coffee and cake in the old kitchen. 

Meeting via Zoom, though not the same as live meetings, has been very 
successful for us and we have had good member interaction. The committee are 
considering the continuation of some online meetings even when it is possible to 
meet in person, to enable the people who are unable to attend events to take part 
in our activities. 

Lesley Wilson 


Kent Branch 

Members: 94. Subscription: £12 individual, £18 per household. Newsletter: three 
per year. Periodical: Austentations, one per year. 

For the first time, our AGM in March had to be held on Zoom. Twenty-seven 
members attended. We were pleased to welcome back Betty Earl as Treasurer. 
Following the meeting we had an illuminating talk given by Karin Fernald on 
‘Jane Austen and the Slave Trade’. Her talk was splendidly illustrated and provided 
much valuable information on the political background to the 1807 Abolition of 
the Slave Trade Act. She drew attention to three abolitionists, Samuel Johnson, 
Thomas Clarkson and William Cowper, who were all admired by Jane Austen. 
Jane’s own opinions can only be surmised, but Karin referred to the clues in the 
novels: the Mansfield name connection, Mrs Elton’s maiden name of Hawkins, 
and Jane Fairfax’s comment about the guilt of those carrying on the slave trade. 

Sadly, due to the pandemic we were not able to meet at Godmersham in June 
for our annual Summer Event. Instead, we used Zoom to hold many more online 
sessions for our members throughout the year. Two Craft Events were held in 
February and June and proved very popular with our more crafty members. Led 
by Louise Irving, nimble-fingered Austenites were guided through the Georgian 
crafts of quilling and decoupage. Those attending brought their own materials, 
and managed to produce some very creditable results. The sessions were also 
companionable and chatty. A third craft event is planned on embroidery. 

One area where Zoom has been a success is in our Novel Views discussions, 
which many more of our members have been able to join, including Hugh and 
Sheila Kindred from their winter home in Halifax, Nova Scotia. Led by Jill 
Webster, three were held during the year. At the first, in February, we met to 
discuss ‘The Concept of Home in Persuasion’. Home takes many guises in the 
novel, from Anne’s chilly home life with her father and sister to the warmth of the 
Musgroves’ and the Harvilles’ crowded households. In June the topic was ‘It’s All 
the Parents’ Fault’. We agreed that in the novels nearly all parents get a noticeably 
bad press, with their offspring often having to take on the responsibilities of a 
parent. We noted that Jane Austen makes it clear that despite bad parenting, her 
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heroines use their own judgement and choose to lead better lives. The third Novel 
Views in October was on ‘Sisters, Good and Bad’. Contrasting pairs of sisters 
occur in every novel except Northanger Abbey. The ‘bad’ sisters are selfish and 
competitive, whereas the ‘good’ sisters love and support each other throughout, 
like Jane and Cassandra. All these Novel Views meetings were very well attended, 
and it has been such a lovely way to bring together our Austen-loving members 
while we could not meet in person. 

In August with the easing of Covid restrictions we were able to hold our 
Annual Austen Ramble, organised by Paul Morris, which this year was based 
in Ramsgate. Ramsgate has been a popular destination for many notable figures, 
including George IV, Princess Victoria and Coleridge, and the Knight family 
holidayed there in 1804. Albion Place is the scene for an amusing passage in 
Mansfield Park concerning Tom Bertram, and was once the home of Frank 
Austen. Tea and cake by the harbour concluded a delightful and interesting day. 

We were glad to be able to hold our Annual Winter Lunch in November in the 
elegant surroundings of Broome Park. The talk was given by Dianne Brick, who 
as well as being our Newsletter Editor is an expert on Tunbridge Ware. The title 
was ‘Most Precious Treasures: Tunbridge Ware from the Time of Jane Austen’, 
and Dianne illustrated her talk by showing examples from the Austen period, 
often associating them with quotations from the novels. 


The final event of 2021 was as always the Annual Birthday Lecture, organised by 
Vivian Branson. Usually held in Tonbridge Parish Church, this year it was held 
on Zoom. Forty-six members attended. John Mullan richly entertained us with a 
talk on ‘Jane Austen and Gossip’, and as ever he opened our eyes to looking at the 
novels afresh. Gossip is frequently the way that Jane Austen tells her story, and 
allows us to imagine what is going on beyond the confines of her narrative, out of 
the hearing of the main characters. Miss Bates, as we know, is a great conduit of 
gossip, and much can be deduced by the careful reader from her seemingly artless 
ramblings. Sadly, there was no opportunity this year to sample Vivian’s delicious 
cakes. 

Three issues of our full colour newsletter were produced, edited by Dianne 
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Brick. As well as news, each contained an interview with a committee member 
and a fiendish quiz set by Dianne. The twenty-first issue of our Branch publication 
Austentations was edited by Paul Morris, containing six essays written by Kent 
Branch members. These included two essays on Marianne Dashwood, two 
on Jane Austen’s associations with West Kent and Ramsgate, one on Rebecca 
Hampson and Hugh Kindred’s ‘Impressions of Jane Austen’s Juvenilia, by A 
Partial, Prejudiced and Ignorant Reader’. Vivian Branson’s Twitter Account ‘Jane 
Austen’s Zest’ (Jane Austen’s Zest@JaneAustenKent) had 1,785 followers. A 
daily quote from her early works or her letters as near as possible to the day’s date 
is posted. The Branch also has a Facebook page. 
All in all, despite the pandemic, the Kent Branch enjoyed a busy and interesting 
year. 
Jill Webster 


London Branch 

Members: 112. Subscription: £10. Cost of events: talks are £8 and guests are 
welcome with prior notice. Newsletters: two per year. 

In January 2021 The London Branch welcomed a wide ranging talk by David 
Richardson, via Zoom, on ‘Fanny Price: Who or what is she?’ and in February 
Lettice Buxton gave a fascinating illustrated presentation: ‘No Heroines — Three 
Exceptional Women in Jane Austen’. Mrs Jennings, Eleanor Tilney and Mrs 
Gardiner were chosen as the three subjects and their crucial importance to plot 
and character development teased out. 

Our AGM was also delivered on Zoom, followed by Helen MacEwan’s 
informative talk on a largely forgotten play based on Jane Austen’s life, written 
by Winifred Gérin. We explored a series of delightful extracts, entertainingly read 
by members. 

Our three-day trip to Lyme Regis, much delayed by Covid, eventually took 
place in the summer, planned and executed with the total professionalism we have 
come to expect and appreciate, by Sara Hebblethwaite. 

In October we were up and running in full face to face mode and it was a 
pleasure to welcome back our members in very good numbers to our venue, St 
Columba’s Church of Scotland, Pont Street, Knightsbridge (behind Harrods). We 
began with a talk on “The Georgian Christmas’ followed by our own Clare Graham 
on ‘Edward Knight and Godmersham’. We owe thanks to Clare for stepping in 
at the last moment when we had a speaker cancellation. Our afternoon speaker 
for The Patricia Clarke Memorial Lecture — our flagship talk of the season — 
was Karin Fernald on ‘Jane Austen and Slavery’. This highly topical subject was 
excellent with a reasoned and nuanced presentation, and a rich variety of slides 
and references. 

A sudden increase in the Omicron virus meant we had to make a decision 
on whether or not to run our Birthday Lunch on December 11 in the gorgeous 
surroundings of the Women’s University Club, Mayfair. We opted to go ahead 
after the uptake of tickets was promising and the event was a great success. 
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John Mullan, our Patron, spoke afterwards and proposed the toast and then we 
had a brief taster from Mary Kitson, of the Greenwich Fan Museum, with some 
wonderful examples of the workmanship of fans produced at this time. 

There has been a general realisation in our membership that life and activities 
must resume and cannot be put on hold for evermore. There is an appetite to put 
the last two years behind us and pick up where we left off. Our Zoom meetings 
throughout the pandemic regularly attracted fifty-plus members and seem to have 
whetted the appetite of long term members, whose faces we have not seen for a 
long time, to attend in person. 

Hellen Blackwell 


Midlands Group 

Members: 52. Subscription: £12 concession, £15 other. Newsletters: four per year. 
Publication: Transactions, one per year. 

Our first event of 2021 was the late AGM in May on Zoom, which nineteen 
members attended. Following that meeting, with the agreement of members, 
we made the change to largely digital communication, thus saving a significant 
amount on postage and paper. 

In October we went ‘live’ again for our three-speaker event at Alstone, near 
Stone Village Hall. Professor Joe Bray spoke on the use of language in Jane 
Austen’s novels, with the emphasis on fashions in grammar; our Patron, Jeremy 
Lefroy, delighted us with stories of his aunt, Helen Lefroy and Helen Johnson 
who is based at the Staffordshire Costume Museum presented an illustrated talk 
on the beautiful colours and fabrics — and sheer hard work — that went into making 
Georgian clothing. 

Twenty members attended the Jane Austen Anniversary Lunch at the 
Wayfarer, near Stone, in December. The afternoon entertainment was provided 
by the committee: ‘Three Aspects of Love as described in the Juvenilia — Love 
at First Sight?’ We heard an account from a newspaper cutting of Jane Austen’s 
abandoned attempt to find romance with Tom Lefroy, and enjoyed the Netherfield 
ballroom scene from Pride and Prejudice. 

We hope to continue to provide interesting study days and outings in the 
future. 

Jennifer Walton 


Northern Branch 

Members: 159. Subscription: £5 per person, £8 for two people at one address. 
Publication: Impressions. Newsletter: three per year. 

Our 2021 calendar started in February with a Zoom lecture by David Richardson 
entitled “Something from the Bishop’. This was a look at clergymen in Jane 
Austen’s novels and the part which patronage and preferment played in the novels’ 
plots. This was a very well-received event, both for the quality of the talk and the 
benefit of Zoom. The latter point was especially rated by those members who live 
a long distance from York and Leeds, or who prefer not to travel very far in the 
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dark, bad-weather months. This led to the Committee’s decision to make a winter 
Zoom event a regular on our calendar. 

In April we were delighted finally to be able to present Lucy Adlington and 
History Wardrobe with ‘Agatha Christie and Art Deco’. This was another Zoom 
event, as the pandemic restrictions were still making face-to-face presentations 
very difficult. Lucy and Merry presented typical Christie characters and sought 
to decide ‘whodunnit’. Lucy linked the detection element to Jane Austen via 
Georgette Heyer, writer of both detective and Regency novels and thought by 
many to be Austen’s ‘successor’. 

As the pandemic prevented our usual April Study Day we arranged a Zoom 
alternative. Our title was ‘Jane Austen’s Subversive Women’. This looked at a 
dozen of Austen’s secondary female characters, considering what their personalities 
were and how they and their actions affected the plots. We shortened the day 
to a two-and-a-half-hour morning session, though the attendees’ absorption in 
the subject showed that we could have easily extended the session by another 
hour at least. Not quite as good as a live event, but nonetheless an enjoyable and 
satisfactory alternative. 

In September the Northern Branch were proud to host and present the Society’s 
Annual Conference in York with the theme ‘Jane Austen and her Fellow Writers’. 
The opening lecture on Thursday was ‘Jane Austen’s Literary Fingerprint’ 
delivered by Marilyn Joice; Friday took everyone to Coxwold to visit Shandy 
Hall, home of the writer Laurence Sterne and the church of St Michael where 
Sterne was the rector. The evening lecture was “Georgian York’ given by Ralph 
Harrington of the York Georgian Society. This excellent lecture was a perfect 
introduction for Saturday, when delegates were free to explore the beautiful city 
at their leisure. Alan Thwaite, a Branch stalwart and one of the founder members, 
organised and escorted small groups on a walking tour of ‘The Snickleways of 
York’. The evening’s entertainment was Lucy Adlington with ‘Gothic for Girls’, 
a dramatic, interesting and very entertaining presentation using Northanger Abbey 
to look at the development of Gothic literature. Sunday morning opened with Dr 
Bill Hutchings, Branch Patron, and ‘Keats and Jane Austen’s Persuasion’. This 
fascinating lecture looked at how prose and poetry are linked in the novel, and 
how it aligns with Keats’ poetry. The second lecture, unexpectedly attended by 
a small and frightened bird which flew in through the open door and held up 
the proceeding for ten minutes, was ‘Jane Austen’s Disruptive Children’ from 
Dr Richard de Ritter of Leeds University. He had not discovered that Jane had 
a brood of her own — he was talking about how Austen, and other writers, used 
children in their novels. This was a new concept for many, and an intriguing 
one. Also on Sunday morning the Branch staffed a book stall, the £50 profits 
from which were included in the Branch’s donation of £55 to the Jane Austen 
House. A further part of this donation was made possible by the generosity of 
Lucy Adlington in respect of the staging of Agatha Christie and Art Deco. There 
was excellent support from the Branch membership for all outings, events and 
lectures, most especially those on Sunday morning. This support was the main 
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reason for the Conference showing a profit. 

The AGM was held in November and was followed by the Irene Collins 
Memorial Lecture given by Marilyn Joice. This was ‘Fanny and Emma: Two 
Disparate Heroines’, which looked, in general, at the variety of heroines created 
by Jane Austen with a particular focus on Fanny Price and Emma Woodhouse. 

Julia Taylor 


Scottish Branch 

Members: 74. Subscription: individual £15, two people living at the same address 
£20, institution £20. Newsletter: two per year. 

The Scottish Branch has had a most successful year despite all the uncertainties. 
We have learnt to cope with cancellations and other last minute changes thanks to 
our excellent committee who are never short of ideas and who are willing to step 
in at late notice to help out. 

We hosted four excellent Zoom talks during the year and were delighted by 
the response from a wide audience. One positive outcome has been the fact that 
they attracted six new members. Now that we are once more able to meet in 
person, we have decided to experiment with live streaming so that our members 
from outwith Scotland will still be able to enjoy our talks. 

David Richardson gave a wonderfully sympathetic talk on ‘Miss Bates’ in 
March. His talk was an exploration both of Miss Bates as a character and of the 
part she played in Emma. David demonstrated Miss Bates’ importance in plot 
development and also gave us an insight into Jane Austen’s preoccupations and 
secret fears about her own position as a single woman with a ‘dreadful propensity 
for being poor’. 

In May, Clio O’Sullivan gave a talk on the ‘Scandals affecting the Austen 
Family’. She began her talk with a quotation from the biography of Jane by her 
nephew James Edward Austen-Leigh: ‘Of event her life was singularly barren: few 
changes and no grand crises ever broke the smooth current of its course’. Clio went 
on to demonstrate, using multiple examples, that nothing could be further from 
the truth and that the Austen family had direct and intimate experience of scandals 
affecting both the family and the wider society. 

Instead of our planned Strawberry Tea outing on 19 June, Hilary Aitken gave 
us a talk on ‘Readers and Reading in Jane Austen’. It was an entertaining and 
informative talk on how reading habits give us an insight into the characters in 
Jane Austen’s novels. Jane herself read widely and often mentioned what she was 
reading in her letters. Hilary not only spoke about the various characters and what 
they read, but also mentioned the importance of reading aloud. A skill almost lost 
in the adult world of today, reading aloud was popular in Jane’s day and Fanny 
Price, Henry Crawford, Willoughby, Robert Martin and Mr Collins read aloud in 
the novels. Hilary expanded her talk to include not only novels and poetry, but 
also plays, naval lists and newspapers. She also mentioned the importance of 
letters both in the novels and in Jane’s own life. Another summer delight was the 
bumper newsletter, produced by Elspeth Scott. 
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Joy Pibworth from the Hampshire Branch gave us ‘Scrambling into a little 
education: Jane Austen in Reading, 1785-1786’ in August. Joy is an eloquent and 
knowledgeable speaker. She started with some history of Reading Abbey and then 
went on to create a picture of what Reading might have been like for Jane Austen. 
Joy included information from the Reading Mercury, from familial recollections 
of the Austen family, Deirdre Le Faye’s Chronology, and most interestingly, the 
autobiographical writings of Mrs Sherwood, the nineteenth century children’s 
writer who was also a pupil at the school. In fact, the school produced three 
published authors — Jane Austen, Mary Martha Sherwood, and Mary Russell 
Mitford. 

In October, we were once again able to meet up in person and we celebrated 
by having a three-course lunch followed by the Nora Bartlett Memorial Lecture 
delivered by Richard Cronin. Professor Cronin gave us an outline of Nora’s 
Bartlett’s excellent book, Jane Austen: Reflections of a Reader, explaining that 
Nora approached Austen both as an academic and as an avid reader of the novels. 
He referred to Nora’s essay on Pride and Prejudice and went on to give us a 
passionate and excellent defence of the novel as Jane Austen’s greatest work. 

Our final meeting of the year was the Birthday Lunch at the Garvock House 
Hotel, on 11 December. Members of the committee provided the entertainment 
in the form of a challenging quiz and readings from Pride and Prejudice and 
Northanger Abbey. 

Marlene Lloyd Evans 


Southern Circle Group 

Members: 20. Subscription: £5. Newsletter: two per yeat. 

In normal times, the Southern Circle meets twice per year, in March and October, 
but the possibilities of Zoom enabled the group to meet additionally during 2021 
in January and May. 

We started the year with a talk by SC member Joy Pibworth on ‘Jane’s first 
Christmas’, in which Joy described how the Austens would have celebrated 
Christmas and what was happening in the wider historical context. The group 
held a discussion meeting in March to talk about ‘What makes you laugh in Jane 
Austen?’ We swapped our favourite bits, from general observations to individual 
scenes from the novels and early works. In May, we discussed the letters. Elizabeth 
Proudman gave a very interesting introduction to the 161 surviving letters, 100 
of which were to Cassandra, explaining who had them, how they were handed 
down through the Austen family and how they came to wider attention through 
publication. We enjoyed their humour and fun and discussed what they reveal 
about Austen herself. 

All the above meetings were held on Zoom, but the Southern Circle was 
able to have a hybrid meeting in October with some members enjoying being 
at Chawton again after a long gap, while others preferred to join via Zoom. The 
meeting was by way of an experiment as it was our first hybrid meeting, but it 
went very well: we could all see and hear each other and Jane Austen’s House wifi 
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worked perfectly. We talked about ‘travel’, quite a broad topic which members 
were able to consider in various ways. Contributions included a review of the 
travel undertaken by the heroines who, with the exception of Emma, made three 
or four journeys. Emma of course got no further than Box Hill, seven miles from 
Highbury. Other aspects included the practicalities of travelling in Jane Austen’s 
time, her journeys (to Worthing, London and Southampton), turnpikes, and a 
history of post chaises. 

Fiona Ainsworth 


South West Branch 

Members: 61. Subscription: £10. Cost of events: meetings (two lectures, morning 
coffee and biscuits plus a buffet lunch) £20 members, £24 non-members. 
Newsletter: Pleasant Intelligence, two per year. 

Our 2021 programme suffered the same fate as that for 2020, but many of the 
cancelled speakers are booked to visit us in Exeter next year. Regular emails 
reporting news from Jane Austen’s House, Chawton House and the Austen world 
in general, together with links to other Branches’ splendid Zoom events, kept 
JASSW members informed and entertained. 

Two editions of Pleasant Intelligence, issued in the spring and autumn to 
coincide with postponed meetings, included book reviews, articles on various 
subjects such as Martha Lloyd’s lottery winnings and the new Steventon Church 
booklet, and an interview with our Vice Patron Penelope Townsend. Each issue 
featured a contribution from a JASSW member and we hope for more submissions 
in the future. 

Meanwhile, we look forward to meeting again as a Branch in 2022 ... 

Hazel Jones 
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A lost miniature of Jane Austen’s Aunt Philadelphia? 


Jocelyn Harris 


In 1768, John Smart, one of the greatest miniaturists of the English school, painted 
a portrait, set in a ring, of Philadelphia Hancock, née Austen, elder sister of the 
Reverend George Austen and aunt to Jane Austen. That miniature, converted to a 
brooch, is now on display in Jane Austen’s House, Chawton.' In 2011, however, 
London antique jewellery dealers Rowan and Rowan offered a stunningly 
beautiful portrait miniature, mounted on a ring under crystal and said to depict 
Philadelphia Hancock.’ Signed on the gold shank ‘JS’ for John Smart, it is dated 
1768 beneath the signature. Michele Rowan informs me that she acquired the ring 
from a dealer now deceased, then sold it a year later as an engagement gift. Even 
though the provenance and present whereabouts of the Rowan and Rowan portrait 
are unknown, evidence suggests that it is indeed a lost miniature of Philadelphia 
Hancock. The fact that she wears the same turquoise blue dress and pearl choker 
in each suggests that Smart could have painted the two portraits together, one for 
her daughter Eliza in England and one for her husband in India. 

On 18 January 1752, Philadelphia Austen (1730-92), a milliner’s apprentice 
without a dowry, set off to find a husband in India. Six months after arriving in 
Madras, she married Tysoe Saul Hancock (1723-75), a surgeon employed by the 
East India Company. Deirdre Le Faye speculates that Hancock’s English agent, 
Philadelphia’s uncle Francis Austen of Sevenoaks, may even have arranged the 
match. In 1761, the couple’s daughter Eliza was born, and in 1768, while the 
family was staying in London, I suggest that Hancock may have commissioned 
Smart to paint two miniatures of Philadelphia. 


Miniature portrait of Philadelphia Portrait miniature of Philadelphia Hancock 
Hancock (?). John Smart (1768). by John Smart (1768). Reproduced courtesy 
With the kind permission of Michele Rowan. of Jane Austen’s House. 
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The portrait at Jane Austen’s House is certainly authentic, for Deirdre Le Faye 
reports that on 8 December 1774, Hancock bequeathed to his “beloved Daughter 
Elizabeth Hancock a Miniature Picture of her Mother painted by Sharp [sic] and 
set in a Ring with Diamonds round it which I request she will never part with as 
I intend it to remind her of her Mother’s Virtues as well as of her person’.* The 
ring at Jane Austen’s House was later altered, for Cassandra Austen’s will of 1845 
would include a ‘very small miniature of Mrs Hancock set with diamonds and 
mounted as a brooch’. In the autumn of 1768, Hancock returned to India with 
this miniature, leaving his family behind. Soon afterwards, he sent it back, fearing 
the climate would spoil it, but his request for Smart to conserve and return the 
portrait went unheeded.° 

Those encircling diamonds were probably some of the rough stones Hancock 
sent via Francis Austen for the support of Philadelphia and Eliza. In 1768, 
Hancock had returned to his employment with the East India Company, but found 
it difficult to remit bills back to England. To prevent Philadelphia from having 
to ask her Uncle Francis for money, he sent parcels of diamonds instead, one 
worth £400 - £500, which he entrusted to a sea captain, with Warren Hastings 
acting as go-between. In total, he sent back 2,500 pagodas of diamonds in just 
one year, 1769.’ After Hancock’s death, as E.J. Clery found in the bank records 
of Jane Austen’s brother Henry, his executors John Woodman and George Austen 
would cash in the last of the rough diamonds for £3,939.3s.6d.8 Robert D. Hume 
suggests a multiplier of 200 — 300 for each pound.’ Even using the lower number, 
those remnant diamonds would be worth about £800,000 today. 

If the Rowan and Rowan ring is indeed genuine, it would contribute to the 
story of the Hancock family portrait, painted in 1765 - 66 by Joshua Reynolds. 
In 2017, Charlotte and Gwendolen Mitchell argued convincingly that the portrait 
represents not the family of George Clive, cousin to Lord Clive, the brutal 
governor of Bengal, but a far humbler servant of the East India Company, Tysoe 
Saul Hancock, his wife Philadelphia, their young daughter Eliza and their Indian 
maid Clarinda, who died about 1780.'° 

As the Mitchells explain, the Hancock family portrait remained in the 
possession of Jane Austen’s brother Henry until 1816, when he was declared 
bankrupt. On 21 June 1817, it was ‘introduced by permission’ into the estate 
sale of Sir Alexander Thomson, Chief Baron of the Exchequer under the title of 
“A Family Group, with black Servant’. By the 1830s, it had become ‘Lord and 
Lady Clive with a child and a Hindoo nurse’, and in 1976 it was sold under the 
label of “George Clive and his Family with an Indian Maid’. Thanks to Mitchell 
and Mitchell, the Gemaldergallerie in Berlin now displays the portrait correctly 
as ‘Tysoe Saul Hancock, his wife Philadelphia, their daughter Elizabeth and their 
Indian maid Clarinda’. 

The portrait of the Hancock family was inserted into the Thomson sale, 
presumably by Henry Austen’s assignees, along with another Reynolds portrait, 
this time of Warren Hastings. The future governor of Bengal had long-standing 
relationships with the Austens through his neighbours the Leighs, the family of 
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Jane Austen’s mother. Hastings was also on such good terms with Jane Austen’s 
father, that he entrusted him with the education and care of his seven-year-old 
son, also called George. Unfortunately the boy, who was never robust, died at the 
Austens’ home at Deane. 

In India, the Hancock and Hastings families became close. Philadelphia was 
already an old London friend of Hastings’ first wife Mary Buchanan, and in 1759, 
while Mary was ailing and dying, she cared for little George Hastings as well as 
the two Buchanan daughters. In 1761, Tysoe Hancock resigned his medical post in 
the Company, preferring to speculate with his friend and business partner Warren 
Hastings in salt, timber, carpets, rice and Bihar opium for the Madras market." 
After nine childless years, Philadelphia gave birth to Eliza on 22 December 1761, 
naming her after Hastings’ daughter Elizabeth who had died in infancy. Hastings, 
by then British Resident in Bengal, stood godfather to Eliza Hancock. In return, 
she would name her son by her first husband, Jean-Francois Capot de Feuillide, 
Hastings. Hancock consulted Warren Hastings about Eliza’s education, godfather 
and goddaughter exchanged affectionate letters and gifts, and Hastings gave Eliza 
a dowry of £10,000. From time to time, he sent emergency loans to Philadelphia. 
On 21 July 1771, after he was appointed governor of Bengal, Jane Austen’s 
mother sounds like Mrs Bennet in Pride and Prejudice when she exclaims, “What 
a comfort as well as of what real Consequence will he be to our good Brother 
Hancock’.”” 

The warmth of the relationship prompted Hastings’ enemies to spread rumours 
that he was actually Eliza’s biological father. Hancock always maintained she was 
his child, but he may have been attempting to stave off gossip when he instructed 
Philadelphia to tell Eliza ‘only that her Godfather has made her a great Present, 
but not the particulars’.'* Perhaps his testamentary desire that Eliza should recall 
“her Mother’s Virtues as well as .... her person’ reflects his continuing concern. In 
about 1786, however, a Frenchman reported in his travel diary that a doctor had 
told him Eliza was Warren Hastings’ daughter.'* The matter remains moot.'° 

In June 1765, Tysoe and Philadelphia Hancock returned to England, where 
they hoped to live comfortably on investments for the rest of their lives. Tysoe 
grandly commissioned the fashionable and expensive Joshua Reynolds, then on 
the brink of being knighted, to paint the family’s portrait. Hastings, who had 
travelled back on as the same ship as the Hancocks and lodged near them in 
London, sat for Reynolds himself from 3 March 1766 to 9 February 1767, paying 
the artist seventy guineas on 9 October 1766.'° 

When Warren Hastings and Tysoe Saul Hancock returned to India in 1768, 
both of Reynolds’ portraits were left with Philadelphia. After her death on 26 
February, 1792, they passed to her daughter Eliza, then to Henry Austen. The 
inventory of Henry’s possessions, drawn up after his bankruptcy in 1816 and 
published by Deirdre Le Faye in 2017, includes ‘a Portrait in a gilt frame (oil)’ 
plus ‘a large gilt frame contg. 4 portraits in oil’, meaning that it portrayed four 
people.'’ They hung in one of the rooms at 23 Hans Place, Chelsea. Mitchell and 
Mitchell imagine the effect in a small London reception room of these two large 
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and brilliant paintings, one portrait-shaped, one landscape, both appearing to be 
windows in the same space, furnished en suite, emphasizing the mutual friendship 
between Hastings and the Hancocks. This effect must have been apparent in 
Philadelphia’s and Eliza’s English homes and in Henry and Eliza’s homes, often 
visited by Jane Austen. 

Seeing that Jane Austen was already familiar with two large works by 
Reynolds, no wonder that even though her sister-in-law Eliza had just died 
on 25 April, 1813, she rushed on 24 May to view the Reynolds retrospective 
at the British Institution. In ‘What Jane Saw’, Janine Barchas provides a vivid 
on-line reconstruction of that ground-breaking, block-buster exhibition.'* Given 
Jane Austen’s own and her family’s opposition to the slave trade, confirmed by 
Devoney Looser,'’? the subsequent provenance of the Hastings portrait would 
have horrified the novelist, for on 21 June 1817, it was bought by George Watson- 
Taylor, the richest planter in Jamaica and an ardent campaigner for the retention 
of slavery.”° It would pass to art collector Captain Spencer Churchill, cousin to Sir 
Winston, then to the National Portrait Gallery. 

The dowry of £10,000 that Eliza brought into her marriage with Henry Austen 
comes to about £200,000 today. In terms of eighteenth-century purchasing power, 
it enabled Henry to fill two London houses with luxury items, set up a private 
bank, and lend money to grandees, including his eventual nemesis the profligate, 
unscrupulous Earl of Moira. The Earl’s lavish loans to his friend George, Prince 
of Wales, meant that in 1804 his debts stood at nearly £100,500 when Henry first 
began lending him money. The prince never honoured his debts, and resolved the 
imbroglio by appointing Lord Moira as Governor-General of India. Moira duly 
decamped. He defaulted on all his loans, including Henry’s £6,000.”! 

Banking was a volatile business anyway. In 1802, Henry had felt an urgent need 
to find new sources of money, and followed up Philadelphia’s idea to approach 
Warren Hastings. Although his request was turned down, Henry Austen & Co. at 
Drummonds Bank, Charing Cross, were in the company of such account holders 
as Robert Adam, Lancelot ‘Capability’ Brown, Josiah Wedgwood and, as the 
result of a royal tiff, King George III.” By 21 June 1814, money-man Henry was 
considered valuable enough to be invited to celebrate Napoleon’s abdication at a 
magnificent ball organised by White’s Club at Burlington House. It cost nearly 
£10,000. Among the 2,000 guests were the Prince Regent, the Emperor of Russia, 
and the King of Prussia.*? Well might Jane Austen exclaim two days later, ‘Henry 
at Whites!—Oh! what a Henry’. By 1816, however, Henry was bankrupt. 

Tysoe Saul Hancock was by no means in the same league as his old friend 
Warren Hastings, who would send back £220,000 from India,* that is, about 
£44 000,000 today. But Hastings may have given him ideas above his station, for 
by commissioning portraits by celebrity artists Joshua Reynolds and John Smart, 
Hancock was splashing out well beyond the means even of a nabob. From around 
12 August to 1 October 1765, as the Mitchells discovered, Reynolds recorded 
payments of thirty guineas for sittings by Tysoe, fifty for Philadelphia, plus extra 
for Eliza and Clarinda. Perhaps Philadelphia was dissatisfied with the result, for 
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on 27 August 1767, Hancock paid £75 for further sittings on 16 October 1765 
and 5 February 1766. As to miniatures, Graham Reynolds writes that where less 
fashionable artists charged from ten to sixteen guineas, Smart said, ‘D—me Sir I 
can sit on my A— for 18 hours together without stirring and put four & twenty 
guineas in my pocket at a sitting.’ By my reckoning, the cost of the group 
portrait, with extra for Eliza and Clarinda, plus two miniatures of Philadelphia, 
came to more than £200 in 1768, in excess of £40,000 today. 

No surprise then that by 1768, Hancock’s money was running out. In an 
attempt to revive his fortunes, he returned to Calcutta sad, solitary and anxious 
about providing for his family’s future. He would die there on 5 November 1775. 
Although living like a hermit and frequently unwell, he was determined to keep 
Philadelphia and Eliza in the style to which they were accustomed. Le Faye 
reports that he urged Philadelphia to ‘Let no thought of CEconomy induce you 
to Neglect either your own or the Child’s Health’. She should also obtain the 
most accomplished writing master to be procured by money and the best little 
horse she could buy. Although he was much chagrined when Eliza gave the horse 
away, he begged her to buy another, the best she could get, and declared himself 
‘highly pleased with your Scheme of a Carriage’. Philadelphia should buy the 
most superior harpsichord, minding not the price, find the best masters for Eliza’s 
guitar lessons, and order yet another a miniature, this time a picture of Eliza in 
a shagreen pocket case, to be done by a good hand, and given to his friend Mrs 
Bowers. Offended by what he called Philadelphia’s ‘CEconomical Expressions’ , 
he wrote that even though ‘my present Expences including Yours (tho’ I never see 
Company) are twice the Amount of my present Gains’, she should ‘Value not the 
Expense’ .”° 

From India, Hancock sent Philadelphia further extravagant gifts of diamonds, 
gold and silver coins, bills of credit, Constantia wine and Madeira, Indian sauce 
and spices, pickled mangoes and limes, chintz, muslins, Cossimbazar silks, fine 
white handkerchiefs, a shawl, shifts, fabric to make neckcloths for George Austen, 
a box of silver, attar of roses, four strings of pearls, a filigree bottle, and ‘two 
Moor’s Jewels to adorn [Eliza’s] Indostan dress’.’” Thus the lost then found then 
lost again portrait ring of Aunt Philadelphia Hancock illuminates yet more of Jane 
Austen’s complicated intersections with celebrity, money, art and empire. 
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A shorter version of this article first appeared in a copy of JASA’s Chronicle in 
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Breaking the Silence: The Austen Family’s 
Complex Entanglements with Slavery 


Devoney Looser 


This essay has been revised and updated from its original publication, ‘Breaking 
the Silence: The Austen Family’s Complex Entanglements with Slavery’, TLS, 21 
May 2021, pp. 2-3: https://www.the-tls.co.uk/articles/jane-austen-family-slavery- 
essay-devoney-looser/. The essay is republished here with the permission of the 
Times Literary Supplement and should be read in conjunction with the essay 
that follows this one, by John Avery Jones, with his new discoveries on these 
subjects.’ 


When it comes to probing the politics of Jane Austen’s family, we may need to 
put reproach and recuperation alongside pride and prejudice. The question of how 
culpable the Austens were in the support and perpetuation of the institution of 
slavery — or how much they benefited from what Jane Fairfax in Emma describes 
as the sale of human flesh — should remain an open one. But new information, 
which I’ve discovered through digital and archival research, makes it clear that, 
over the course of eighty years, the family’s commitments and actions changed 
profoundly, from known complicity in colonial slavery to previously unnoticed 
anti-slavery activism. 

The complicity of Austen’s father in the legacy of British slave ownership 
in Antigua was first described fifty years ago. It’s hardly breaking news, but 
periodicals on five continents recently ran clickbait headlines about the novelist’s 
family’s relationship to colonialism and enslaved people.* The coverage stemmed 
from the Telegraph’s interview with the Jane Austen House in Chawton, which 
described its plan to educate visitors about the author’s connections to slavery. 
“This is just the start of a steady and considered process of historical interrogation,’ 
the director, Lizzie Dunford, was quoted as saying.? The word ‘interrogation’ 
seems to have raised eyebrows and hackles, especially after the tabloids boiled it 
down to whether tea drinking was okay. The museum later released a statement 
denying that it would interrogate tea and pledging to create a layered and nuanced 
presentation of Austen and slavery, based on peer-reviewed academic research.* 

There is no shortage of such research. As Manu Samriti Chander and Patricia 
A. Matthew argue, ‘It should no longer be possible to read’ texts from this era 
‘without attending to the geopolitics of slavery, especially as it is reflected in 
diverse literary forms’.* Teachers now assign Austen’s Mansfield Park (1814) 
and Emma (1816) alongside the anonymously authored A Woman of Colour: A 
Tale (1808), as well as poems, plays, and essays, creating new opportunities for 
layered and nuanced conversations in classrooms. Popular commentary on these 
subjects has increased, too, following the 2019 ITV series based on Austen’s 
last unfinished novel, Sanditon (1817), which features a mixed-race West Indian 
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heiress named Miss Lambe, not to mention the success of the Regency romance- 
inspired Netflix series, Bridgerton.® 

It is no surprise that today’s visitors to Austen museums and cultural sites 
might show up with pressing questions about the history of race, colonialism, and 
slavery. These questions deserve answers, even if they sometimes prove difficult 
or uncomfortable, and even if some of the information is necessarily speculative 
or provisional. What exactly were the Austen family’s ties to the institution of 
slavery? The short answer, perhaps predictably, is that it’s complicated. It is made 
even more complicated, however, by errors and misinterpretations that have crept 
into peer-reviewed scholarship and popular commentary alike. Some sources 
will tell you that the Reverend George Austen, Jane’s clergyman father, was the 
principal trustee in an Antiguan sugar plantation.’ That’s not quite true, as I’ll 
explain in a moment, although his connections to that plantation’s owners turn out 
to be more significant than previously thought. 

Another misinterpretation that’s often repeated is that Austen’s fiction is silent 
on the subjects of slavery and colonialism. This misleading claim derives most 
prominently from the work of Edward Said, who emblematized one misconstrued 
line in Mansfield Park, in a reading that laid the groundwork for its wider 
misconstruction by others.’ Said’s work makes crucial arguments about British 
literature and the history of colonialism, but his reading of Mansfield Park has 
led to misunderstandings about Austen, who is not silent on these subjects. When 
heroine Fanny Price reports having asked her Antiguan estate-owning uncle, Sir 
Thomas Bertram, a question about the slave trade, he is said to have answered it. 
Where the conversation comes to a halt is when it’s met by ‘such a dead silence’ 
from most of her Bertram cousins, who are ignorant and arrogant characters.’ 
That line about their silence may be read as an indictment, not an endorsement, of 
privileged whites who remain incurious about colonialism, racism, and injustice. 
As readers continue to debate what exactly “dead silence’ signals in Mansfield 
Park and in Austen’s fiction, there are some questions about the Austen family’s 
attitudes toward and relationship to the institution of slavery that may be met 
with new facts. Two of Austen’s siblings declared slavery to be repugnant. It has 
long been known that one of her brothers thought so privately. What hasn’t been 
noticed before is that another Austen brother became publicly involved as an anti- 
slavery activist. 

Let’s look first at Austen’s father’s economic ties to a West Indian sugar 
plantation. These are very real ties, but they’ve been both under-described and 
overstated. The Reverend George Austen’s connection to James Langford Nibbs’s 
plantation-owning, Antiguan family is a direct, personal one. The Nibbses were 
a white settler family whose accumulated wealth derived from the labour of 
enslaved people. George Austen is said to have first met James Langford Nibbs 
at Oxford, where the clergyman may have served as the younger man’s tutor or 
proctor. Later, George Austen made Nibbs the godfather of his eldest son, James. 
Nibbs sent his second son, George, to be educated by the Revd George Austen at 
the school he ran out of his home in Steventon, where Jane Austen was raised. It’s 
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‘Digging the Cane Holes’. ‘Ten Views in the Island of Antigua’ (1823) Plate II. . 
William Clark. (Pub Thomas Clay, Ludgate-Hill) 


possible that George Nibbs and James Austen were both named after their father’s 
friend. There was apparently a portrait of a Mr Nibbs — or a portrait that went by 
that nickname, seriously or in jest — in the Austen household.’° 

It is not accurate to say that George Austen was either a principal or sole trustee 
for an Antiguan sugar plantation. (The important essay that follows this one, by 
John Avery Jones, includes new discoveries and further interpretations on this 
matter of the trusteeship.) George Austen was, instead, named as a co-trustee in 
the business of conveying the family’s estate to Nibbs’s heir or heirs, at the time 
of his marriage to first cousin Barbara Langford, heiress of ten thousand pounds." 
George Austen must have understood that he was being asked to play some legal 
role in the passing down of this plantation-owning family’s ill-begotten profits. 
What has gone unnoticed until now is that the Revd Austen may have been 
named a co-trustee for a very particular reason. Austen married James Langford 
Nibbs and Barbara Langford at St Clement Danes Church in London, on 12 
February, 1760." This newly unearthed fact matters, because it shows an even 
closer connection between Nibbs and Austen, reaching beyond their school ties 
in Oxford. It was the only wedding that Austen performed at that London church 
that year. 

Placing George Austen at St Clement Danes is important for another reason. 
The co-trustee named with him in Nibbs’s marriage settlement was the far more 
experienced and important man — Morris Robinson. Robinson’s name does 
appear in previous Austen scholarship, but what others have not noted is that this 
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Morris Robinson was the one employed in the Six Clerks’ Office in the Court 
of Chancery." As a solicitor, Robinson would have been highly familiar with 
marriage settlements. Robinson, not Austen, would have been selected as a co- 
trustee for his expertise with the law and estate management. Morris Robinson is a 
fascinating person to be able to tie to the Austens. He was the brother of Elizabeth 
Robinson Montagu, so-called Queen of the Bluestockings, one of the most 
important figures in British women’s intellectual circles. (Elizabeth Montagu’s 
husband was a wealthy coal mine owner.) Montagu was close to Morris, and 
one of his sons eventually became heir to her large fortune.'* It has been known 
that the Austens and the extended Robinson family had social ties, but it was 
assumed they came through a path more distant from Montagu.'° George Austen’s 
connection to Morris Robinson through Nibbs may put his daughter Jane in closer 
social proximity to the Bluestocking Circle than has been formerly thought. 

The most interesting fact about Morris Robinson’s connection to George 
Austen for our purposes is that his work at the Six Clerks’ Office locates him 
blocks away from St Clement Danes Church, where the Nibbses’ wedding was 
performed. It was necessary for marriage settlements to be finalized before the 
wedding. This one was drawn up on the 8 and 9 of February 1760, three days 
before the ceremony. Such settlements routinely named multiple trustees. (As 
John Avery Jones’s essay in this issue explains, there were six main trustees; 
Austen and Robinson were subsidiary to them.) Knowing this might expand the 
ways we imagine George Austen becoming a co-trustee for these complicit-in- 
slavery assets. He may have been asked due to his proximity to the couple at 
the time the contract was drawn up. It is true that Austen could have refused 
to serve in this way. He didn’t. He could have cut close ties with Nibbs after 
that. He didn’t. But the idea that George Austen, in 1760, would have imagined 
himself signing on to manage a West Indian sugar plantation if Nibbs should die, 
exaggerates his role and fails to capture the complexity of this responsibility. 
(Readers are referred, once again, to John Avery Jones’s fine essay in this issue 
for new discoveries.) 

The Revd George Austen’s entanglement with Nibbs does seem to have had an 
effect on Jane’s fiction writing. The Nibbs family ended up having conflicts that 
likely influenced the plot of Mansfield Park, as previous scholars have noted.!® 
The fate of James Langford Nibbs and his son, also named James Langford 
Nibbs, closely resembles that of Sir Thomas Bertram and his wastrel son, Tom 
Bertram. Both young men, real and imagined, went deeply into debt and dug into 
the family fortunes, as each father took steps to stop the son’s extravagances and 
protect the family’s Antiguan plantation fortunes.’’ In neither case, the real or the 
fictional, does one come away feeling much sympathy for the morally corrupt 
colonial rich. 

What literary historians can agree on is that the novelist’s attitudes toward 
the institution of slavery, like the mentions of it in her fiction, are difficult to 
unravel. Her 161 surviving letters don’t give us much hard information, other 
than telling us that she was ‘much in love’ with the writings of white abolitionist 
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Thomas Clarkson.'* Those who generalize out from the George Austen and James 
Langford Nibbs connection to conclude that the Austen family was unreflectively 
pro-slavery don’t have the full picture. We know that Austen’s naval brothers — 
Francis Austen and Charles Austen — would have policed the newly outlawed 
slave trade as part of their jobs in the Royal Navy, after 1807. Francis Austen 
privately recorded his disgust with slavery in his still-unpublished diaries, which 
were quoted in a family biography. ‘Slavery however it may be modified is still 
slavery’, Francis Austen wrote, ‘and it is much to be regretted that any trace of it 
should be found to exist in countries dependent on England, or colonised by her 
subjects’.'° (Francis’s statements were not made public until 1906.) 


‘Slaves Working on a Plantation’. ‘Ten Views in the Island of Antigua’ (1823) Plate III. 


What has not been previously noted is that another Austen brother, Henry 
Thomas Austen — a failed banker turned clergyman and Jane’s first biographer — 
became publicly involved in the anti-slavery movement. ‘Rev. H. T. Austen’ (as 
he was then calling himself) was named as a delegate to the World Anti-Slavery 
Convention, held in London from June 12 — 23, 1840, more than two decades 
after Jane’s death, and seven years after slavery was supposedly on a path to 
being dismantled in the British colonies. Henry Austen was one of two delegates 
representing Colchester, where he was a clergyman.” He sat among the nearly 
500 delegates who travelled from around the world to seek an end to slavery 
across the globe. 

The Convention, despite its ambitions, did not run smoothly. The racism, 
sexism, and exclusion found within the nineteenth-century anti-slavery movement 
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continues to be documented and interpreted — even interrogated — as well they 
should be. At the Convention, Henry Austen would have heard the address of its 
frail, elderly president, Thomas Clarkson, whose abolitionist writings his sister 
Jane had admired. The Convention prevented the white women who’d been sent 
as delegates from being seated on the floor with the men, and just a handful of 
black men were so seated. The famous painting that immortalized the Convention, 
by Benjamin Robert Haydon, includes 130 figures and provides a key to them 
by name. Henry Austen wasn’t among them.”! It’s not clear how actively Henry 
Austen participated at the Convention. He had a reputation for excellent public 
speaking, having delivered sermons of great eloquence and animation, in a style 
that was said to rouse fellow clergy, families of the first distinction, farmers, and 
the poor alike.” Whether he spoke or not, his presence as a Convention delegate 
is notable. Eighty years after his father signed on as a co-trustee for the Antiguan 
plantation-owning Nibbs family, Henry, as a next-generation Austen, publicly 
declared a political commitment to abolish slavery across the globe. 

For readers today who might resist reading Jane Austen’s fiction in a political 
framework, these newly unearthed facts about her family ought to serve as a 
wake-up call. The years 1760 to 1840 were transformational for the institution of 
slavery, in terms of laws, activism, literature, visual representations, and popular 
opinion. It stands to reason that the Austen family’s politics would have changed, 
too, even if we can’t know the extent to which Jane Austen shared the opinions 
of her father or brothers, during the half of this period that she was alive. What’s 
now possible to understand with this new information is that Austen’s beloved 
brother Henry — ‘Oh! what a Henry!’ Jane once said of him — did not, in the end, 
sit idly by in the face of racist injustices by the mid-nineteenth century.*? One may 
rightly say that it took too long for someone in the Austen family to stake out such 
a public position. It’s also true that it’s taken too long for those of us who study 
literature in a social context to notice it. 

If we are asked to determine whether the Austen family was pro-slavery or 
anti-slavery, then the best answer to that question is both. We can’t take up one 
half of the facts and ignore the other. We ought to continue to directly engage 
with these matters as they arise in her writings and to investigate them further in 
the cataclysmic times in which she wrote. To respond to today’s conversations 
about Austen and race with dead silence is to join the rest of the Bertram cousins. 
Scrutinizing the past in these ways ought to prompt a reckoning in fandoms and 
readerships, as well as better museum signage. 
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George Austen as a (nominal) trustee of a plantation 
in Antigua: the legal position 


John Avery Jones 


This article supplements Professor Devoney Looser’s accompanying piece and 
looks at the role that the Revd George Austen played as a trustee of the Marriage 
Settlement of 8 and 9 February 1760! set up by his twenty-one-year-old former 
Oxford pupil James Langford Nibbs. The conclusion will be that the Revd 
George’s trusteeship was a purely nominal one required to deal with a theoretical 
legal problem that could never have involved him in any duties connected with 
running a plantation implicated with slavery as has been suggested. What is also 
interesting is the possibility that the Nibbs family and their Antiguan plantation 
inspired Jane Austen’s creation of the Bertram family, particularly Tom Bertram, 
in Mansfield Park. 

The background situation was that Nibbs, who had just come into possession of 
Haddon’s or Weeks’s Plantation? in Antigua (of 294 acres and including enslaved 
people comprising forty-four men, fifty-three women, sixteen boys and eleven 
girls, and also fifty-seven head of horned cattle) under his father’s will on attaining 
the age of twenty-one on 13 November 1759. He had been born in Antigua, and 
came to England to be educated at St John’s College, Oxford,* where the Revd 
George Austen was a fellow from 1747 to 1764.4 He intended to remain in England 
to live the life of an English gentleman, obtaining a grant of arms on 17 October 
1759,° and taking a lease for life of a substantial property, Beauchamp House, 
near Tiverton in Devon.°® He was marrying a cousin, Barbara, the twenty-year-old 
daughter of another successful Antiguan plantation owner Jonas Langford who 
also lived in England and had died two years earlier.’ Following a Vicar-General’s 
licence’ (which dispensed with the reading of banns) and with the consent of her 
guardians Richard Oliver and Harry Webb,’ the Revd George conducted their 
marriage service on 13 February 1760 at St Clement Danes church in the Strand, 
in the parish where she resided."° 


The Revd George Austen’s trusteeship 

Vere Langford Oliver’s three volume History of the Island of Antigua'' is an 
important source containing the only published description of the Revd George 
Austen’s trusteeship of Nibbs’s Marriage Settlement. This description is stated to 
be a transcript made from the Close Rolls of a document of 1788 that recited 
the terms of the 1760 marriage settlement.'? Oliver, or rather his researcher in 
England,'* deserves full credit for finding the document but, unfortunately, the 
transcript is seriously wrong. The reference to the Revd George is in this passage 
from the book setting out the trusts of the marriage settlement: 


... to the use of James Langford Nibbs for life, and then to the use of George Austen and 
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Morris Robinson in trust that Barbara Langford, if she should survive James Langford 
Nibbs, should receive yearly £500 sterling for life, and subject thereto, in trust to 
James Langford and Richard Oliver the younger for ninety-nine years, to preserve the 
contingent remainders 


This says that the Revd George and Morris Robinson are trustees for the jointure 
for Nibbs’s widow, and that Langford and Oliver have a ninety-nine-year interest 
to preserve the contingent remainders (the meaning of which I shall endeavour to 
explain below). Unfortunately this is the wrong way round as can be seen from 
my own transcript of the original Close Rolls in the UK National Archives'* which 
comprise a roll of extremely long pages (each about 71 cms (28 in) long by 38 cms 
(15 in) wide) joined top and bottom and rolled up.!° These contain the following 
recital of the terms of the trusts: 


The Close Roll in the National Archives 


To the use and behoof"® of the said James Langford Nibbs the Elder and his Assigns for 
and during the term of his natural life without impeachment of or for any manner of 
waste!” 

And from and after the determination of that Estate then to the use and behoof of the said 
George Austen'® and Morris Robinson” and their heirs during the life of the said James 
Langford Nibbs the Elder upon Trust by the usual ways and means of making Entire 
and bringing actions to support and preserve the contingent uses and Estates hereinafter 
limited from being defeated or destroyed But nevertheless to permit and suffer the said 
James Langford Nibbs the Elder and his Assigns during his life to receive and take the 
Rents Issues and Profits thereof and of every part thereof to and for his and their own 


use and benefit” 


This will be completely meaningless to a modern reader, even a lawyer; I shall 
endeavour to explain it below. It is followed by the provisions about the widow’s 


£500 per annum jointure the details of which I need not set out, concluding with 
this: 


And from and immediately after the decease of the said James Langford Nibbs the Elder 
To the Use of the said James Langford”! and Richard Oliver the Younger” their Ex[ecut] 
ors and Adm[inistrat]ors and Assigns for the term of ninety nine years upon trust by 
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the ways and means therein mentioned the better to secure payment of the said annuity 
yearly Rent or Sum of five hundred pounds’ 


Contrary to Vere Oliver’s book therefore, in the original document the Revd 
George and Robinson have nothing to do with the widow’s jointure; it was Langford 
and Oliver who had a ninety-nine-year mortgage on the land to secure payment of 
it. The Revd Austen and Robinson (and not Langford and Oliver) are the trustees 
to preserve contingent remainders. 

James Langford and Richard Oliver the Younger were probably appointed 
separate trustees of Barbara’s jointure because they were also trustees of Barbara’s 
marriage settlement under which her £10,000 portion under the will of her father, 
Jonas Langford,” rather than going to her outright and thereby becoming the 
property of Nibbs, was settled on successive life interests for Nibbs and Barbara 
and then on similar trusts to Nibbs’s marriage settlement, except that half went to 
pay portions to the younger children.” 

A short excursion into the history of English land law, which also applied in the 
Colony of Antigua, is necessary to explain preserving contingent remainders. In the 
eighteenth century, land law was still heavily influenced by feudal law. One aspect 
of this required that land must always have a person with ‘seisin’”° (which one can 
roughly equate with ownership or possession) against whom feudal services could 
be enforced.”’ If this could ever be in abeyance, the feudal system would not work. 
The first quoted paragraph says that Nibbs retained a life interest in the plantation, 
which being a strict settlement meant that the land was in his name and under his 
control.” If there was any possibility, however remote, of his life interest ceasing 
during his lifetime with the result that the land had no current person seised, then 
all the provisions of the settlement applying subsequently (the widow’s jointure 
and the sons’ entails) were void as from the beginning; there was no ‘wait and 
see’ whether this occurred. For example, the possibility existed that he might be 
convicted of a felony and sentenced to death, which was the penalty for almost 
all felonies in the eighteenth century, resulting in his life interest being forfeited 
at the time of sentence thus leaving a gap until his execution. The mere existence 
of this possibility would mean that the subsequent terms of the settlement would 
have been void from the beginning unless something was done to prevent it. For 
this reason, settlements of that time routinely gave an interest to separate trustees 
from the main trustees so that, if the initial life interest was forfeited, those separate 
trustees would be seised of the land for the rest of his life, thus rendering the 
subsequent provisions valid. This device had been approved by the House of Lords 
about twenty years before the marriage settlement was made: it was known as 
appointing ‘trustees to preserve contingent remainders’. The need for this ceased 
to be necessary following legislation in 1845. Everybody knew that, in practice, 
forfeiture was unlikely, in which case such trustees would have nothing to do, but 
their existence was required to avoid this legal pitfall. Even in the highly unlikely 
event of Nibbs’s life interest being forfeited, the main trustees of the settlement 
(listed below) would have run the plantation for the rest of his life, accounting to 
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the Revd Austen and Robinson for the profits. The Revd George and Robinson 
would have paid these over to Nibbs, as set out in the second paragraph of the 
quotation (although in practice there would have been no need to involve them as 
they could direct the main trustees to pay Nibbs directly). 

Nibbs presumably asked George Austen and Robinson, as his former Oxford 
tutor and (one assumes) his solicitor, to agree to be named in the settlement for 
this purpose to show his appreciation of them.” They thus found themselves 
included in the document in the company of the six high-powered main trustees 
of the settlement, five of whom were judges or attorney-generals and four were 
themselves plantation owners. They were the same persons whom Jonas Langford 
picked as trustees of his will*° two years earlier knowing that they would certainly 
have to manage his plantation from his death until his eldest grandson, aged one at 
his death, attained his majority*' and the will gave them the necessary powers to do 
so;* he had six daughters (including Barbara) but no sons and the plantation was left 
to his grandsons. Nibbs, or more likely Barbara, must have persuaded them to 
undertake the same task for the Nibbs plantation if it should ever be necessary, for 
example if he had died before his eldest son attained twenty-one. This explains 
Nibbs’s seemingly strange choice of his father-in-law’s will trustees as his main 
trustees; it was because they had already demonstrated their expertise in managing 
Jonas’s plantation. The trustees of both were: The Hon Stephen Blizard (Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas of the Leeward Islands**); Thomas Warner (barrister 
(Gray’s Inn), Attorney-General of the Leeward Islands 1758-79, Speaker 1769- 
77); Rowland Oliver (plantation owner, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of 
the Leeward Islands 1750*°); Robert Christian (plantation owner, Judge Surrogate 
of the Court of Admiralty of the Leeward Islands 1772, Assistant Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas of the Leeward Islands 1776*°) (all of Antigua); Richard 
Oliver (plantation owner, merchant who was responsible for selling all the sugar 
from the plantation in London*’); Harry Webb (former plantation owner, barrister 
(Inner Temple), Attorney-General of the Leeward Islands 1754°8) (both then in 
England). Jonas’s trustees had also included Ferdinando John Paris (barrister (Inner 
Temple)) resident in England who died in 1759 before the marriage settlement; 
and the marriage settlement trustees also included Nibbs’s wife Barbara. There 
was no restriction at that time of a maximum of four trustees holding land. 

It is important to emphasise that the Revd George’s trusteeship to preserve 
contingent remainders was purely nominal. It could never have involved him in 
running the plantation. One cannot deduce anything about his attitude to slavery 
from his acceptance of this trusteeship. I usually avoid the expression ‘legal 
formality’ which is often misused to describe something that is anything but a 
formality, but it is an apt description of the Revd Austen’s trusteeship here. 


The Tom Bertram connection 

The other terms of the marriage settlement, apart from the widow’s £500 pa 
jointure, were for the benefit of Nibbs’s sons successively in tail male followed 
by an ultimate remainder to Nibbs himself. The eldest son who was also called 
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James Langford Nibbs, and so to avoid confusion I shall continue to refer to him as 
the eldest son, attained twenty-one during his father’s lifetime, probably in about 
1784. This is of interest because Tom Bertram in Mansfield Park is likely to 
have been based on the eldest son who was a spendthrift. Nibbs’s will” records 
that “having reduced himself by his imprudence to great streights and Necessities 
and involved himself in Debt’, he had assigned his interest in the income of the 
settlement after his father’s death (including the increase in his income when his 
mother died) to a member of the Oliver family, Thomas Oliver the elder*! of Mark 
Lane in the City of London, who was also a trustee of Nibbs’s will trust.” 

Nibbs would have expected the eldest son to want to bar the entail on attaining 
twenty-one, but an unexpected difficulty arose when the documents were being 
prepared in 1788: Nibbs had not validly barred his own entail under his father’s 
will because the documents had not been enrolled with the court within six months 
under a Leeward Islands Act of 1705. This is particularly interesting as the law of 
Antigua was far ahead of the law of England in adopting the simplified procedure 
of an enrolled deed to bar an entail; this was not possible in England until 1833. The 
reason was that there were few lawyers in Antigua and they had problems adopting 
the complications of English law about barring entails which depended on arcane 
legal fictions and court proceedings; the courts there sat for only one, or at the 
most, two days at a time.“ Nibbs’s own entail therefore had to be put right before 
the eldest son could deal with his. This was achieved in the following way. First, 
by an Indenture of 12 December 1788 for a premium of a nominal five shillings, 
Nibbs granted a lease of the plantation* to Thomas Oliver** and James Nibbs*’ 
for a year at a peppercorn rent, then on the following day a release transferred the 
reversion to the lease to them for ten shillings to hold on the trusts of the marriage 
settlement; this is the document that fortunately for us recites the terms of the 
marriage settlement.** The procedure barred the entail under his father’s will and 
restored Nibbs’s position to what he thought it was when he made the Marriage 
Settlement, and required enrolment” (although that would not have been required 
for a transfer of land in other circumstances which may have been why it was 
omitted on the occasion of the original barring). While it may seem confusing 
today this was the preferred way of transferring land at the time. A transfer was 
necessary for barring an entail even though the transfer could be to trustees for the 
transferor.” 

According to the next documents”! in 1788 the eldest son, whose address was 
given as Antigua, proposed to bar the entail and Nibbs agreed to pay his eldest son 
an immediate annuity of £150 pa.” Since by sitting tight until his father’s death, 
and receiving nothing until then, he would have received the plantation in tail 
male which he could have immediately barred (the father’s consent not then being 
required as he was dead) thus making himself the absolute owner, he must have 
been desperate to have an immediate income of £150 pa to have agreed to it. But 
in return he must have insisted on elaborate protections for ensuring that the £150 
pa was duly paid having increasing severity if it was in arrears for thirty, sixty or 
ninety days.** 
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As a result, the estate reverted to the father absolutely but now burdened not 
only with the prospective widow’s jointure but also with this annuity, so the eldest 
son was cut off with an income of £150 pa starting immediately — better than 
the proverbial shilling but not much compared to his mother’s £500 pa and the 
prospect of presumably much higher income from the plantation. It also meant 
that any future benefits depended on his father’s will, so the father had a continued 
hold over him; this he exercised to the full. The will, which also dealt with another 
estate, Popeshead, which must be his wife’s property over which he had control, 
provided for the income (after the widow’s jointure and the eldest son’s £150 pa) 
to be divided between all his four sons and his daughter equally for their lives, 
then to their children, but excluding the eldest son’s issue — not that there were 
any.’ Even the eldest son’s apparent right to an equal share in the balance of the 
income was circumscribed; the trustees could apply the income of his share for his 
maintenance and support but, if they thought proper, the rest of his income might 
be paid to Nibbs’s other children ‘to the end that the same may not be by him 
misapplied wasted or alienated’. The will ratified and confirmed the eldest son’s 
annuity, presumably so as to leave no doubt about it. 

The eldest son fared better under his mother’s marriage settlement” and will. 
Her marriage settlement of £10,000 from her father’s estate was intended to 
purchase real property but initially did not do so.*’ The eldest son also borrowed 
£1,000 from Thomas Oliver and charged his interest in this fund to him in 1791.* 
By the time of Nibbs’s death the whole fund had been lent to him secured by 
mortgage over the Popeshead plantation, and this remained the position at the time 
of the Chancery action in 1812.°° There is no evidence that the eldest son barred 
the entail and on her death he would have received the benefit of an entail in 
£5,000 of the mortgage which he could bar without any consents and make his 
own property. But as the mortgage was still outstanding in 1812, and until a new 
trustee was appointed by the court there was nobody who could give a receipt and 
discharge the mortgage, this suggests that the eldest son never got his hands on the 
money before his death in 1817,” on his intestacy it would go to his brothers and 
sister. The remaining £5,000 was reserved for portions for the younger children. 
Barbara’s will left the eldest son one quarter of sums due to her from Nibbs’s estate 
for arrears of her jointure or any other claim, and half the sums due from her son 
Samuel’s estate.°! 

Barbara’s will records that she was then living in Bath and the address in the 
burial records was Stanhope Street, Walcot Parish.” There are other possible 
references to her addresses in Bath: a ‘Mrs Nibbs, Pulteney Street’ is included 
in a list in the Bath Chronicle of those contributing to the defence of the country 
in 1798°; ‘Mrs Nibbs’ is listed at 12 Henrietta Street in an 1805 Bath Directory; 
and at both Widcombe Hill Cottage and at 8 Stanhope Street in an 1809 Bath 
Directory.“ The last of these is certainly Barbara as it is the same as the death 
records. The first is two years after the Devon house was advertised for sale in 
1796 following Nibbs’s death® which makes it more likely than not to be Barbara. 
The same can be said of the intermediate addresses. Unfortunately, of these, only 
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Stanhope Street is in the central area covered by Bath City Rate Books and Water 
Rate Books of this time and none of these mentions her name in that Street so it is 
not possible to trace where she lived. Although the water rates books show both the 
owner and the occupier it seems likely that the landlord of 8 Stanhope Street kept 
the rates and water rates in his own name and charged these to her as the tenant. 

If the 1798 newspaper item does refer to Barbara she would have been there 
when the Revd George and his family arrived in 1801. Their first address in Bath 
at 4 Sydney Place from midsummer 1801 to October 1804 is close to 12 Henrietta 
Street; and their next one at 3 Green Park Buildings East from October 1804 to 
March 1805 is quite close to Stanhope Street, but she may not have moved there 
before they left. 

One can imagine that the Revd George told his children about the fate of his 
godson,® the eldest son. Jane Austen would have known Nibbs’s second son, 
George, as a pupil at her father’s school at Steventon Rectory, who went on to Oriel 
College, Oxford and then became a vicar in Somerset, and she would probably 
have known Nibbs as one of James Austen’s godfathers. In Mansfield Park she 
used only the bare bones of a plantation in Antigua, an eldest son’s debts, and a 
steady clerical second son; the rest was her invention. She did not use any of the 
details of the Nibbs story and make Tom Bertram suffer the loss of his inheritance 
and be banished to Antigua.®’ Another possible similarity is that Mrs Nibbs had 
five sisters each of whom inherited £10,000 under their father’s will, which is 
the same as Lady Bertram’s and her sisters’ £7,000 plus the £3,000 by which her 
lawyer uncle thought she was short of any equitable claim to marry a baronet. I 
wondered whether there was any similar contrast in the wealth of the husbands of 
Mrs Nibbs’s sisters but they all seem to have married well.® It would be interesting 
to know whether the characters of Sir Thomas and Lady Bertram were based in 
any way on Mr and Mrs Nibbs, both of whom were dead by the time Mansfield 
Park was published in 1814 so she might have felt able to draw on this, but I have 
not been able to find anything about their characters. 

In one of her letters to Cassandra she mentions pictures known as ‘M' Nibbs 
and Sir W™ East’, which Deirdre Le Faye very convincingly suggests was ‘the 
family nickname for pictures given by these gentlemen in appreciation of [the 
Revd George’s] successful tutoring of their respective sons into university’, (in 
Nibbs’s case, his second son George and in Sir William East’s case, his eldest son 
Gilbert) rather than portraits of them. Brian Southam has noted a further Antiguan 
connection, that the names of landowners or places of Williams, Willoughby, 
Wickham, Lucas, Parry and Martin are all to be found in a 1747 map of the Island.” 
Might a print of the map even be the picture known as ‘Mr Nibbs’? 

Thus the Nibbs connection is potentially more important for providing the 
inspiration for the Bertram family than for the Revd George’s purely nominal 
trusteeship. 
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Notes 


1. 


Nn 


The reason for the two dates is that it comprised a lease and release that was 
the then current method of transferring land in order to bar the entail under his 
father’s will, which had to be repeated, see the text after n 44. 


. Vere Langford Oliver, The History of the Island of Antigua, London Mitchell & 


Hughes, 1896 (History), vol II p.296 (all references are to vol I unless otherwise 
stated). There is a full description including the names of the enslaved people 
in The National Archives (TNA) C 54/6850 ff 5-6 and 10-11. 


. He matriculated on 9 November 1758 (Foster’s Alumni Oxoniensis 1715- 


1886, vol 3, p.1019 available at https://ia802702.us archive org/29/items/ 


alumnioxoniense0 loxfogoog/alumnioxonienseOloxfogoog.pdf) but did not 
take a degree as he married a little over a year later, on 13 February 1760. 


. Other commentators have dated his fellowship from 1751 to 1760, but the start 


was technically in 1747 as fellowships at the College date from matriculation; 
and it ended on his marriage in 1764. I am grateful to Azar Hussain for this 
information which he obtained from the College archivist. 


. The coat of arms is in History, p.292. 
. It comprised a hall, large dining parlour, small parlour, drawing room, study, 


kitchen, small housekeeper’s room, butler’s pantry, servants’ hall, laundry, six 
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lodging rooms, a large nursery and six servants’ chambers, four cellars, a coach 
house for two carriages and stabling for ten horses; a field of eight acres in front 
with views of Tiverton and the River Exe, kitchen garden, four acres of meadow 
and one and a half acres of orchard (sale advertisements The Times, 16 April 
1796 following Nibbs’s death on 17 December 1795; it had been advertised 
in the Bath Chronicle 17 April 1783 suggesting that they were trying to sell 
it during Nibbs’s lifetime and move to Bath). The advertisement refers to the 
duration of the leasehold being for two lives who would have been unrelated 
persons to ensure continuation after Nibbs’s premature death and enabling his 
widow to be added as a life if she wished to continue to live there as provided 
in his will, see n 40. This seems to have been common at the time. 

7. Nibbs’s mother was Mehetable Langford (1712-58), whose brother Jonas 
Langford (d 1758) was Barbara’s father, so they were first cousins: History, 
family trees pp.142-3 and 292-3. See n 24 about Jonas Langford’s death and 
will. 

8. Vere Langford Oliver, Caribbeana, London, Mitchell Hughes and Clarke 
1916, vol IV, p.189-90. 9. As the surviving UK resident executors of Jonas 
Langford’s will, see n 30. 

10. Her address at the time of the marriage was given as Cecil Street, Strand; and 
his as North Audley Street, and in the Parish of St George, Hanover Square in 
the Marriage Settlement. 

11.Seen 2. 

12. History, p.296. 

13. The Preface to History, vol I, acknowledges ‘Mrs Verona TC Smith materially 
assisting by making extracts for me from the Close Rolls’. 

14.TNAC 54/6850 28 Geo 3 (Part No 10, Division B [which relates to documents 

from several English Counties, including Devon where Nibbs lived], Type 
No 10). The separation into paragraphs is mine to make it easier to read. I 
had originally thought that this document must be in Antigua (the staff of the 
Antigua Barbuda National Archives kindly searched for it) and I am grateful to 
Michael Gibbon QC for suggesting that it might be in the National Archives in 
England, which turned out to be the case. 

. This roll of twenty-eight pages would be nearly twenty metres in length if 

unrolled. 

16. ‘Use’ (derived from the Latin ad opus via the old French al ues resulting in ‘to 
the use of’) and ‘trust’ are legally synonymous and ‘use and behoof of’ were 
often used together. ‘Behoof’ is no longer used in English law but is still used 
in Scots law. 

17. ‘Waste’ is a doctrine preventing a tenant for life from damaging the interests 
of those entitled to the capital by, for example, cutting down timber. This 
exclusion would, for example, enable Nibbs to cut and sell timber and retain 
the proceeds (although this example may not be relevant in Antigua), otherwise 
he would need the consent of the trustees and he could only keep one-quarter 
of the proceeds. 
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Nn 


Al 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


Described as ‘then of Saint John’s College in the University of Oxford Clerk.’ 
Described as “then of the Six Clerks’ Office [in which documents relating to 
the Court of Chancery were filed] Gentleman.’ He may well have been the 
solicitor who drew up the Marriage Settlement which was within the province 
of a solicitor. I have not been able to verify his qualification; he is not in the 
earliest 1775 Law List as he may have retired by then. Before 1874 solicitors 
practised before the Chancery Court, attorneys before the common law courts, 
and proctors before the ecclesiastical courts. 

Folio 7-8. It is repeated in identical terms in an Indenture of 16 December 1788 
(see n 52) ff 12. 

(c 1722-1766) Barbara’s uncle who was also resident in England. 


22.(1735-1784) son of Rowland Oliver (brother of Richard Oliver the Elder, see 


23. 


n 37) and married to his cousin, Mary Oliver, daughter of Richard Oliver the 
Elder (d 1763). History p.319. He was an English MP (1770-80) for the City 
of London, Alderman (1770-8), and Sheriff (1772-3), but declined standing 
for Lord Mayor, which would have been the normal progression for the 
Aldermanic Sheriff. He was a trustee and later treasurer of the fund to pay John 
Wilkes’s debts but later moved away from supporting him and refused to serve 
as Sheriff at the same time as him. See https://www.historyofparliamentonline. 
org/volume/1754-1790/member/oliver-richard- 1735-84. 

The reason for this is to give Langford and Oliver a lease of ninety-nine years 
at no rent that carried all the economic value of the plantation. If the jointure 
could not be paid out of the income, the trustees could mortgage the lease 
to secure payment. The lease had priority over the remaining terms of the 
settlement and would contain a proviso that it ceased on Barbara’s death. 


24.Jonas Langford’s will of 12 May 1758 is at TNA PROB 11/838/275 


(downloadable probate copy) or PROB 10/2231 (more readable original will, 
not downloadable and not catalogued under the testator’s name but to be found 
under probates granted in June 1758, surnames G-Y), with a short summary in 
History, p.141. He died 17 May 1758 and probate was granted on | June 1758 
to the persons in n 30. Barbara and each of her five sisters also received portions 
of £10,000 (of which the eldest sister had been paid £8,000 in his lifetime) 
demonstrating that Jonas Langford was a wealthy man; these and other legacies 
totalled over £58,000 (some of these are expressed to be in Antigua currency). 
At his death he held £12,000 3% Annuities 1757 (Government Stock, see Bank 
of England wills extracts 1717 to 1845, available on https://www.findmypast. 
co.uk); the portions and other legacies not paid out of his personal estate would 
be charged on his real estate. The real estate was left for life to the eldest son 
of his eldest daughter Elizabeth (the only grandchild to be born in his lifetime, 
aged one at his death, who died without issue before attaining twenty-one), 
followed by an entail to her second son, who barred the entail on attaining 
twenty-one in 1779 (History, pp.146-7) and died unmarried in 1784 leaving his 
real property by his will (TNA PROB 11/1125/136) to her next son Thomas, 
who had issue, subject to an annuity of £400 pa to Elizabeth. 
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25.This information is contained in a Chancery Bill of Complaint (TNA C 
13/157/37) instituted by Barbara, her second son the Revd George Nibbs, and 
her daughter Barbara in 1812 against John Henry Houston. Houston had, no 
doubt to his surprise, become trustee of Barbara’s marriage settlement under 
the rule that the executor of the last-surviving trustee becomes the trustee, and 
so on through a chain of executorships. He was the last surviving executor 
of Alexander Fraser, who was executor of William Smith, who was executor 
of Richard Oliver the Younger, the surviving trustee of Barbara’s marriage 
Settlement. He refused to act, and the settlement contained no power to appoint 
new trustees, nor was there a statutory power to do so until 1881. I presume 
that the Court appointed another trustee but the application required a Bill 
running to three large sheets of parchment, no doubt at considerable expense. 
Houston’s Answer is mostly the customary formal denial of the statements in 
the Bill. The same problem could potentially have applied to Barbara’s jointure 
trustees under Nibbs’s marriage settlement (see text at n 23) but presumably 
that settlement was better drafted probably by Robinson and contained power 
to appoint new trustees. 

26. Derived from the old French seisir (modern French saisir meaning to put in 
possession, take possession of, to take hold of (OED)); it has no connotations 
of seizing the land. 

27.Megarry and Wade, The Law of Real Property, 3rd ed, Stevens, 1966, pp.48- 
50 on seisin, and p.201 on trustees to preserve contingent remainders; later 
editions do not cover the history in so much detail. 

28.He could even sell the land but the proceeds would go to the trustees. 

29. If Robinson was the draftsman, he may have explained to Nibbs that he needed 
subsidiary trustees for a technical legal reason. He may have offered to be one 
of them, and asked whom else Nibbs would like to appoint. 

30. Probate (see n 24) was granted to the UK resident executors Richard Oliver, 

Ferdinando Paris, and Harry Webb, with power reserved to the Antigua 
residents (meaning that they could apply to be joined later). As mentioned 
below Ferdinando Paris died before the marriage settlement and was therefore 
only a trustee of the will. The original will shows that Robert Christian and 
Harry Webb were inserted into the text which was noted by the witnesses as 
an alteration made before signature. See text at n 24 for Barbara’s portion of 
£10,000 under the will to be paid at twenty-one or earlier marriage which 
became comprised in her marriage settlement. Nibbs also received a legacy of 
£100. 

. In practice it was slightly longer as that grandson died and the next one attained 

his majority just over twenty-one years after Jonas’s death. 

32.These included powers to buy sufficient slaves, cattle and other necessary 
things to keep up the plantation, to carry out repairs, add new buildings, or 
make improvements to the equipment necessary for making sugar or rum. They 
were also given power to grant leases of the plantation during the minority of 
any beneficiaries. 
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33.(1702-1777). History, vol I p.58. The Blizards were related to the Langfords 
through Jonas Langford’s sister Elizabeth being married to John Blizard who is 
the first cousin once removed of the Hon Stephen. Stephen Blizzard received a 
legacy of £500 from Jonas Langford. 

34. (1716-1779). History, vol If] p.186. He was the father of Jonas Langford’s wife 
Jane. 

35. (1697-1767). History, p.318. 

36.(d 1777). History, vol 1 pp.cxxi, cxxiii, 135. 

37. (The Elder, d 1763), husband of Nibbs’s mother’s sister, Mary Langford. History 
p.318. Jonas Langford’s will provided that all produce of his plantations should 
be consigned to him for sale. Under the Navigation Acts sugar (and other main 
raw materials) from a colony had to be shipped to England (or another colony) 
in English (or colonial) ships and so the only market was in England. 

38. (1708-1786). History, vol II p.215. Unusually he does not seem to have been 
related by marriage to the Nibbs or Langford families. 

39.We do not have his date of birth but the second son, George, was born in 
1765. 

40. Will of 17 November 1792 TNA PROB 11/12176/15 (downloadable probate 
copy) or PROB 10/3343 (more readable original will, not downloadable and 
not catalogued under the testator’s name but to be found under probates granted 
in June 1796, surnames H-R). Nibbs died on 17 December 1795. I mentioned 
earlier that Nibbs had a lease of Beauchamp House in Devon for his life, and 
the lives of two other unrelated persons (according to the advertisement for sale 
after his death, see n 6), because the will provides for his widow to state within 
three months if she wants to continue to live there in which case trustees are to 
procure a new lease with her name inserted as a new life in his place. 

. (1740-1803) son of Richard Oliver (d 1763) married to Barbara Nibbs’s sister, 
Isabella Langford, his cousin. 

42.In addition to Thomas Oliver ((1740-1803), son of Richard Oliver (d 1763) 
one of the main trustees), the other trustees of Nibbs’s will were his widow; 
his second son George; Richard Oliver (1762-1821, son of Thomas Oliver); 
Langford Lovell (1736-95, whose mother was Isabella Langford Lovell, sister 
of Nibbs’s mother Mehetable Langford Nibbs); Bayer Otto Bayer (1754-1839, 
Langford Lovell’s wife was Ann Blizard Hodge Lovell Bayer who married 
Bayer Otto Bayer after Langford Lovell’s death); and Dr Jonas Blizard (1743- 
94, son of John and Elizabeth née Langford, sister of Mehetable Langford, 
Nibbs’s mother), the last three being resident in Antigua. 

43. History, p.296. His father, James Nibbs, had died in 1751 (ibid 292). The Act is 
No 32 and is set out in Laws of the Island of Antigua, London Samuel Bagster 
1805, available at https://books.google.co.uk/books?id=IbSFAAAACAAJ, vol 
1, 14. 

44.Claire Priest, ‘The End of Entail: Information, Institutions, and Slavery in the 
American Revolutionary Period’ Law and History Review, vol 33, Issue 2, 
2015, pp.277, 290. The enrolment procedure had also been adopted in some 
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other colonies, including Virginia, North Carolina, and Barbados as well as 
Antigua. See s 2 about the sitting days of the courts. 

45. Including the enslaved people whose names are set out in the document who are 
classified as real property. An Antigua Act No 270 of 1764 is ‘for the supplying 
the several Defects in the Laws of this Island concerning Conveyances and 
Assurances of Lands, Tenements, Slaves, and other Freeholds and Inheritances’ 
(Laws of the Island of Antigua, n 43). 

46.Seen 41. 

47. Nibbs’s first cousin, son of his father’s brother Samuel. 

48.TNA C 54/6850 ff 5-6 (lease), 7-10 (release). 

49. It was executed before two witnesses, was then acknowledged by Nibbs before 
Sir Henry Gould, one of the Justices of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
then before ‘our said Lord the King in his Chancery’ and was enrolled on 19 
December 1788. 

50.The procedure was known as lease and release under the Statute of Uses 1535 
(Megarry and Wade (see n 27), p.172-3). The Statute of Uses 1535, by which 
Henry VIII stopped evasion of feudal dues, provided that for land held by 
A for the use of B, the interest of B was ‘executed’ (meaning perfected) by 
taking the legal estate away from A and giving it to B with the result that feudal 
duties applied by reference to B, for example on his death. The statute applied 
to give a legal lease to the tenant making him technically in possession, but 
did not apply to the release which did not depend on a use. This procedure 
had the advantage over the alternative of bargain and sale that trusts could be 
declared in the release, and there was no need for enrolment with its attendant 
expense (although enrolment was required in this case because of the Antiguan 
legislation). 

51.TNA C 54/6850 ff 11-19; History, p.296. 

52.The same process as had applied to Nibbs’s entail was repeated on 15 December 
1788 by Nibbs and his eldest son granting another lease for a year for a nominal 
five shillings each to Langford Lovell and William Lovell, followed by a 
release on the following day for ten shillings under which trusts were declared 
in favour of Nibbs absolutely subject to the jointure for his widow and an 
annuity of £150 pa to the eldest son; this barred the eldest son’s entail under 
the Marriage Settlement and therefore required enrolment. TNA C 54/6850 ff 
10-19. 

53.After thirty days the eldest son could distrain (go onto the land and impound 
chattels); after sixty days he could take all the income until he was paid; and 
after ninety days Ebenezer Lovell (-1798), brother of Langford and William 
Lovell whose mother was Isabella Langford Lovell, the sister of Nibbs’s mother 
Mehetable Langford Nibbs) had a 100-year lease of the land enabling him to 
take the profits, mortgage it, sell it, or take legal action against the tenants or 
occupiers to recover the arrears. TNA C 54/6850 ff 16-17 (this is not correctly 
summarised in History, p.296). 

54. Popeshead is mentioned in History, pp.140 - 141 in connection with members 
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of the Langford family. A married woman could not then deal with real property 
by will. See n 57 about Nibbs mortgaging this estate to secure his borrowing 
from Barbara’s Marriage Settlement. 

55.Seen 40 for the will. The eldest son died in 1817. In addition to the eldest son, the 
sons named in the will were George, Richard and Samuel; his daughter who was 
also called Barbara. According to a memorial in St Mary’s Church, Washfield, 
Devon, Nibbs had five other children who died before age twenty-one: https:// 
images. findagrave .com/photos/2016/129/162252782 1462830969.jpg. There 
is arather damaged memorial to Nibbs’s widow, Barbara, and their son Samuel 
in Bath Abbey on the floor on the South side of the aisle near to the South 
Transept: https://www.findagrave.com/memorial/166183665/barbara-nibbs. I 
am grateful to the Abbey’s archivist, Anna Riggs, for finding this for me. 

56.See text at n 25. 

57. Initially the whole funds were invested in Bank of England 4% stock; part was 
sold and £5,000 was lent to Nibbs secured by mortgage over Popeshead (see n 
54) in 1776, of which he repaid £2,000 in total; the balance was again invested 
in the same stock; then in 1779 the whole of the stock was sold and £6,390 
(shillings and pence omitted) advanced to Nibbs secured by mortgage. TNA C 
13/157/37. 

58. Vere Langford Oliver, Caribbeana, London, Mitchell Hughes and Clarke 1919, 
vol VI p.147. 

59.See n 25. 

60. As Frank Gibbon, ‘The Antiguan Connection: Some New Light on Mansfield 
Park’. The Cambridge Quarterly, 1982, vol.11. No.2 (1982) pp.298 - 305; 
p.302 points out, he died in July 1817 around the same time as Jane Austen. 

. Will dated 18 February 1808, TNA PROB 11/1548/78, summarised in History, 
p.294. She died 22 August 1813.Samuel died in 1805. The terms of the will are 
somewhat strange leaving proportions of sums due from her husband’s and her 
son Samuel’s estates when they had been dead for twelve and two years when 
the will was made and eighteen and eight years by the time of her death. In 
any case the jointure derived from the settlement and resettlement rather than 
the will which does not mention it. There are no provisions dealing with her 
residuary estate. To the extent that sums from her husband’s or Samuel’s estates 
had been paid in her lifetime it would seem that the legacies lapsed except as to 
the balance of the current income, and otherwise there was an intestacy under 
which all the sons and the daughter benefited equally. 

62. Burial at St Peter’s and St Paul’s church, 30 August 1813, available on www. 

ancestry.co.uk. 

63.8 March 1798. She contributed £10. She may also be the Mrs Nibbs who 
subscribed to Burney’s Camilla. The Revd George and Mrs Austen, and Mrs 
Nibbs were subscribers for two copies to an anonymous book The doctrine of 
the Bible; or Rules of discipline in 1805 (available on Google books https:// 


www.google.com/books/edition/ /qix VAAAAcAAJ?gbpv=1). 
64. https://bathhistoricaldirectories.org.uk/ for 1809; it may be that she moved 
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65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


during the year or that she had two addresses. I am grateful to the Bath Record 
Office for finding her 1805 address which is not on the internet and for their 
help with searching the rates and water rates which contain no mention of her. 
No initial is included with her name but hopefully she is the right person. 

See n 6. But see the earlier advertisement in Bath Chronicle 17 April 1783 
mentioned in that note suggesting that they may have intended to move to Bath 
in his lifetime. 

I have not been able to find confirmation of this. Nibbs was the godfather of 
James Austen: Deirdre Le Faye, A Chronology of Jane Austen and her Family. 
CUP (2013) under 17 March 1765. 

The eldest son was resident in Antigua at the time of the 15 December 1788 
Indenture and Barbara’s will refers to him as ‘now resident in the Island of 
Antigua’. 

Elisabeth Langford married Peter Brooke of Mere Hall, Knutsford, Cheshire (see 
https://www.thornber.net/cheshire/htmlfiles/brooke html); Jane married John 
Collins of Hatch Beauchamp, Somerset who was High Sheriff of Somerset in 
1757; Isabella married her cousin Thomas Langford Oliver (see n 41); and Grace 
married Samuel Estwick MP as his second wife (his first wife was the daughter 
of the Governor of Barbados), see https://www.historyofparliamentonline.org/ 
volume/1790-1820/member/estwick-samuel-i-1736-95, which incidentally 
mentions that “He preferred a gradual abolition of the slave trade and all except 
two of his known speeches after 1790 were on this subject’; only Mary did not 
marry. They inherited their shares between 1758 and 1764 at age twenty-one or 
earlier marriage. The timing of Mansfield Park is later; if it is based on 1808-09 
or 1809-10 (neither of which fits all the facts) the Bertrams would have married 
around 1780. One needs to be careful comparing the same monetary amount at 
different times. 

Deirdre Le Faye (ed.), Jane Austen’s Letters. OUP (2011), Letter 29. “As to 
our Pictures, the Battlepeice, M' Nibbs and Sir W™ East ... are to be given to 
James.’ This was when they were moving to Bath. Le Faye’s note is on p.386. 
Jane Austen Newsletter April 1996 (I am grateful to Azar Hussain for this 
source). See https://tile loc.gov/image-services/iiif/service:gmd:gmd5:g5050: 
g5050:ar199900/full/pct:25/0/default.jpg for the map, containing ‘Nibbs’ four 
times, with the cartographer’s name Eman Bowen, not dated but was contained 
in a 1747 publication. This seems to be an updated version of the similar map 
included in History opposite the title page naming Herman Moll (who died 
in 1732) as the cartographer. Apparently before Moll’s death some of his 
copperplates and map stocks were purchased by the Bowen Family (Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography entry for Moll). Alternatively, the names on 
the map could be a coincidence. As DJ Greene pointed out many names of 
characters were derived from the family of the former Prime Minister Charles 
Watson Wentworth of Wentworth Woodhouse, Marquess of Rockingham, or 
from the pages of Collins, The Peerage of England: ‘Bertrams and Musgraves 
[The Watsons] appear in the Fitzwilliam pedigree; an ancestor of the Earls 
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Ferrers marries Eleanor, daughter of Sir Hugh Willoughby of Middleton; ... 
we meet the Dashwoods, Lords LeDespencer, and the Eliots (spelt various 
ways); turning over the page after reading the account of the Bennets, Earls 
of Tankerville, we come upon a mention of the extinct barony of Bingley.’ 
Greene asks whether Sir Walter Elliot’s complaint, ‘One wonders how the 
names of many of our nobility become so common’ (Persuasion ch 3) was 
Jane Austen laughing at herself. (‘Jane Austen and the Peerage,’ PMLA, vol 68, 
No 5 (December 1953) p.1017-1031 at pp.1020, 1024). 
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The Death of Tom Fowle 


Michael Fowle 


The Revd George Austen’s pupils at Steventon Rectory in the 1780s included 
Fulwar and Tom, the two elder sons of the Revd Thomas Fowle of Kintbury in 
Berkshire, about twenty-five miles from Steventon. The Austen and Fowle families 
were firm friends and in the early 1790s Cassandra Austen became engaged to Tom, 
by then the Revd Tom Fowle, Rector of Allington, near Amesbury in Wiltshire. As 
Allington was a small living with an income insufficient to support a family, Tom 
continued to live with his parents at Kintbury and the engagement was not made 
public. Even Lord Craven, the Fowles’ second cousin and, more important, the 
patron who might in future grant Tom a lucrative living in Shropshire, was not 
told. 

In January 1796 the Buffs, under their Colonel Lord Craven, sailed with Sir 
Ralph Abercromby’s expedition, initially seeking to expel the French from the 
southern West Indies. Lord Craven invited Tom Fowle to accompany him as 
his private chaplain. Tom made his will on 10 October 1795, leaving £1,000 to 
Cassandra with the residue to his father, and sailed with Craven. 

Fast forward to 2021, when I opened for the first time a large, locked tin box 
inherited from my father in 1968 and discovered hundreds of documents that my 
family thought it right to keep, accumulating from about 1780 to 1920. At last, I 
could answer my wife’s question: “Now that you are eighty-one, and have retired 
from everything, what are you going to do?” 

Early on, I found a letter to my great-great-grandfather, William Fowle of 
Durrington, from his second cousin, the Revd Fulwar Fowle of Kintbury. This is 
the transcript: 


Kintbury April 23. 1797. 
Dear William 
I am obliged to be the melancholic writer of a most distressing event. My Dear 
Brother, Tom Fowle, has fallen a Victim to the Fever. He died in Martinique on the 13 
of Feby. My Father & Mother exert to the utmost themselves, & shew a much wished 
for fortitude on this most unfortunate business. Mrs F. C. Fowle is not yet acquainted 
with the death of her Brother. I intend to be at home on Tuesday when I must break 
it to her. 
We all join in love to you all, & in the hope your father is better. 
Yrs Ever 
F.C. Fowle 


The previous understanding has been that Tom died in or off San Domingo and 
was buried at sea. However, Abercromby’s forces did not reach San Domingo and 
probate papers in the National Archives support Fulwar’s assertion that Tom died 
in Martinique. 
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Fulwar Fowle’s letter does not mention Tom’s fiancée Cassandra Austen, but 
probably, as a second cousin, William Fowle of Durrington would not know 
of the Austens, let alone have heard of the engagement. On the other hand, as 
a nearby cousin, William was a useful friend to help as an emergency second 
deponent with Tom’s brother Fulwar, vouching on May 5 to the veracity of Tom’s 
handwriting and signature on his unwitnessed but valid will. Deirdre Le Faye’s 
Chronology mistakenly identifies this second deponent as Tom’s brother William, 
an understandable error, since the latter was intended to assume this role. John 
Avery Jones kindly found for me at the National Archives (PROB 10/3378) Tom’s 
probate papers, with the original of his will. 

Here we see that the originally intended second deponent was indeed 
brother William — described as ‘William Fowle Apothecary of Red Lion Square, 
Middlesex’. Evidently he was not available and his name having been crossed out, 
cousin William of Durrington undertook the task. This William will have been less 
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familiar with Tom’s handwriting — but he felt that he could depose appropriately 
with a clear conscience. 
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It is usually assumed that the £1,000 left to Cassandra was almost all that Tom had. 
However Tom’s brother and executor Charles swore that the value of Tom’s effects 
was under £5,000. At the time, probate duty had a band of £2,000 to £5,000 and it 
therefore follows that the value of Tom’s effects was more than £2,000 — though 
not necessarily much more. Therefore, Tom’s legacy to Cassandra (‘to be paid to 
her as soon as conveniently may be after my decease’) was probably up to half of 
the value of his effects, although Cassandra did not benefit from the entire £1,000. 
She forfeited £60 in legacy duty, the top rate for a ‘stranger in blood’. 

There have been many families called Fowle in many Wiltshire villages. The 
Kintbury Fowles and the Durrington Fowles were branches of what was then 
probably the most prosperous Fowle grouping, responsible for many monuments 
in Wiltshire churches, a family first clearly traced to Edward Fowle, a seventeenth 
century Stanton St Bernard farmer. Edward’s descendants were enriched by the 
financial success of his youngest son, Thomas, knighted as a successful City 
goldsmith banker. Sir Thomas left two Wiltshire manors, Lockeridge and Fyfield, 
to his nephew Thomas. William Fowle of Durrington and the brothers at Kintbury 
were great-grandsons of this nephew. 

My paper chase continues. 
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The Austens in Somerset: 
Henry and Eleanor at Yeovilton 


Angela Barlow 


Two years before Henry Austen (1771-1850) retired from his perpetual curacy 
in Bentley, he spent some weeks standing in for the Rector of the church of St 
Bartholomew in Yeovilton, a small village in Somerset, near Ilchester. We know 
this because on 8 August 1837 his second wife, Eleanor Jackson (1795-1864), 
wrote a long letter to her sister-in-law Cassandra Austen, describing life there. 
Eleanor’s personal history is sparsely documented and this letter, held by the 
British Library, sheds welcome light on her character, which emerges as interested, 
humorous and direct. 

On impulse recently, I visited the village to absorb the background to this 
episode. Yeovilton is now the home of the Fleet Air Arm and as I arrived, numbers 
of uniformed men and women were streaming out of St Bartholomew’s after 
the Remembrance Day service. Inside, I found that the Saxon church has been 
beautifully restored by the Fleet Air Arm, who saved it from dilapidation by buying 
it in 1992. Medieval features such as the font, the piscina and carved roof bosses 
have been retained, along with the 13th century nave and 14th century chancel. 
Perhaps the most precious relic is the original stone altar, buried in the chancel at 
the Reformation, discovered in the year 2000, and now returned to its proper place. 
But — no evidence of an Austen presence. 

At the west end of the church, however, is a list of incumbents. I scanned it for 
the name ‘Law’, the man for whom Henry was covering, described by Eleanor as 
‘friendly, cordial, considerate’. And there he is on the list, William Towry Law, 
with the dates of his residence — 1835-1839 — which fit perfectly with Henry’s time 
at St Bartholomew’s in the summer of 1837. 

The Reverend Law himself welcomed Henry and Eleanor to their temporary 
home at the Rectory, though it seems his wife, Augusta Champagne Law (née 
Graves), was absent. Eleanor thought her portrait in the drawing room ‘thoughtful 
and melancholy — the very antipodes to her Husband in both respects’. She adds 
this tantalising remark: ‘I trust her father and Mother’s awful fate, may have been 
a salutary warning to her’. 

I have recently found out what the awful fate was. It concerns the fifth son of 
George III, the Duke of Cumberland, who was linked with a number of scandals'. 
In January 1830, when Augusta was not quite eighteen, rumour had it that her 
mother, Lady Graves, was having an affair with the Duke. In February, Augusta’s 
father, Lord Graves, Comptroller of the Duke’s household, wrote a note to his 
wife asserting his belief in her innocence, before committing suicide by cutting his 
throat. An article in The Times connected this with the death twenty years earlier 
of the Duke’s valet, who had attacked the Duke in his bed, then killed himself in 
the same manner as Graves. Strong hints were made in the article that the deaths 
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Augusta Champagne Law, née Graves by Richard James Lane, printed by 
M & N Hanhart, after Joseph Slater lithograph, circa 1825-1850 
© National Portrait Gallery, London 


were suspicious and that the Duke had played some part in them; also that Joseph 
Sellis, the valet, was a homosexual and had threatened to reveal the Duke’s affair 
with another male servant. 

Coincidentally, the Revd Law’s father, the Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Ellenborough, was the judge presiding over the 1810 inquest of Joseph Sellis, 
where the Duke was cleared of all involvement. In 1833 a publication by Josiah 
Phillips, called Authentic Records of the Court of England for the last 70 years, 
attacked Lord Ellenborough, asserting that the inquest had been ‘solely under the 
management and contrivance of the then Chief Justice, in order that the son of the 
Monarch might not be found guilty of murder, because he was the son of George 
the Third’. The Coroner supported Lord Ellenborough and categorically denied the 
allegations. Phillips was accused of libel and imprisoned for six months. Augusta 
was now linked to the scandal through her marriage as well as through her own 
family. 

Such were the circumstances which Eleanor hoped would be a ‘salutary 
warning’ to young Augusta Law, who was only twenty-four when the Austens 
came to stay in her home in 1837. Clearly, Eleanor had followed the story of 
Augusta’s parents in the press and expected Cassandra to know of it. The tone of 
her ‘warning’, with the melodramatic expression ‘awful fate’, has a hint of Jane 
Austen’s satirical voice, which Eleanor may subconsciously have adopted when 
writing to her sister-in-law. 

Augusta’s mother, Lady Graves, née Lady Mary Paget, was not the only one in 
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her family associated with sexual misdemeanours. It had been common knowledge 
back in 1808 that her brother, Henry, Lord Paget, created a scandal by eloping with 
a married woman (the mother of four children), whose husband, Lord Wellesley, 
subsequently divorced her. When Lord Paget was in turn divorced by his own wife 
(the mother of his eight children), he married his mistress and had a further ten 
offspring by her. Also in 1808, another of Lady Mary’s brothers, Sir Arthur Paget, 
seduced Lady Boringdon, whom he married when her divorce was finalised, just 
six weeks before their child was born.’ 

These events were not forgotten in 1817, when Jane Austen had something 
to say about them: it came to her notice in March that year that Lord Paget’s 
daughter, Lady Caroline Paget (and Augusta Law’s cousin), was to marry the Duke 
of Richmond’s son. Jane writes in irate mood to her niece Fanny: ‘If I were the 
Duchess of Richmond, I should be very miserable about my son’s choice. What can 
be expected from a Paget, born & brought up in the centre of conjugal Infidelity 
& Divorces?—I will not be interested about Lady Caroline. I abhor all the race of 
Pagets.” 

Happily, it appears that Lady Caroline remained faithful in her marriage, 
produced at least ten children and was interred with her husband in Chichester 
Cathedral.* 

In July 1817 Jane Austen died. One wonders what she would have thought of 
Henry’s second marriage. She had known Eleanor Jackson briefly as a teenager 
visiting Chawton, and left an acid observation about her in a letter. The Chawton 
villagers were passing round a book of parodies, The Rejected Addresses, which 
Eleanor had enjoyed. Jane told Cassandra: ‘She looks like a rejected Addresser’ 
Jane never knew that Eleanor would marry her favourite brother; and it is to be 
hoped that Eleanor never knew what Jane said of her. She was welcomed into the 
Austen family, particularly by Cassandra, who was pleased when Eleanor proved 
to be an excellent clergy wife, and presented her with the gift of Jane’s turquoise 
ring ‘as soon as she knew I was engaged’.° Henry’s first wife, the spirited Eliza de 
Feuillide, would never have agreed to adopt such a role. It was after her death that 
Henry lost everything in a bankruptcy and decided to take the cloth. 

How fortunate he was, then, at nearly fifty with nothing in the bank, to attract 
a young and intelligent partner happy to work with him in his ministry, despite 
her physical disability — for by her thirties Eleanor was troubled with what was 
probably arthritis, and in 1837 was using a wheelchair when going out. The day 
before writing her letter, she joined Henry on his parish visits, going ‘three miles 
in my wheelchair along a very level smooth road ... much less shaking than our 
gravel ... We went to see a poor woman who is I fear dying’. She praises Henry 
to Cassandra: “your brother is as usual a great favourite [with the parishioners] 
& as well-acquainted with them all, as if he had known them for years — a poor 
woman told me yesterday, in a very sincere tone, that she did love him from her 
heart, & from her heart she wished he was going to stay’. The description given by 
Eleanor that ‘The Parish extends a full mile and half on each side of us’, still holds 
true, but she would not recognise the setting of the Rectory today. The beautifully 
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proportioned, early eighteenth-century house in local stone is now only twenty 
metres from the Fleet Air Arm base. 


Yeovilton Rectory 


A few more impressions of 1837 Yeovilton emerge in Eleanor’s letter: ‘... the 
Inhabitants are much more orderly and quiet than with us, especially the young.’ 
She attributes this to the lack of a turnpike road running through the village. During 
the Austens’ residence a General Election is called, as was the custom on the death 
of one monarch and the accession of another (the King had died on 20 June), and 
all quiet is suddenly gone; excitement reigns, bells ring and the Rectory footman 
gets drunk three days running. Yes, the Rectory boasts a footman, as is appropriate 
for a son of Lord Ellenborough, though it is surprising to find one in such a modest 
and, in Eleanor’s words, ‘out of the way’ parish. 

She notes that in the village there is real poverty: the cottages “which abut 
upon the river, are very miserable, & their inmates look squalid and unhealthy.’ No 
dwellings exist in that damp area now, and today the River Yeo is a beauty spot 
with a rushing weir. One hopes Henry and Eleanor were able to make even a small 
difference to those inmates, in their short spell in Yeovilton. 

The primary reason for Eleanor’s letter to Cassandra is to send her a poem 
in which Jane’s name is mentioned and her work admired. While exploring the 
drawing room at the Rectory, she has found The Keepsake Annual for 1835, 
containing Lord Morpeth’s “The Lady and the Novel,’ in which the poet wonders 
what book is being read by the Lady in the accompanying illustration, or, perhaps 
more accurately, what book has sent her to sleep. In the long list of possible 
authors, Jane Austen is saluted as ‘thou, all-perfect Austin’ [sic]. Her ‘clear style 
flows on without pretence / With unstrain’d purity and unmatch’d sense’. Eleanor 
copied out the poem for her sister-in-law, but could not reproduce the illustration. 
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However, both poem and picture can be seen at the end of this article. 

The letter gives the impression of affectionate feeling between Eleanor and 
Cassandra, who is addressed as ‘My dear sister’, although Eleanor hints it is Henry 
who is Cassandra’s usual — and frequent — correspondent. He adds a post script 
in a humorous vein, though two centuries later his jokes are impenetrable. More 
comprehensibly, he tells his sister that he has just returned from Ichester, where 
he bought the stationer’s ‘whole stock of folio paper’ and found some decent bread 
for his wife. Cassandra is now sixty-four and has lived without her beloved Jane 
for twenty years, so letters from her family would be essential to her well-being. 
Chat is what Eleanor is providing; chat about her own family and the god-daughter 
to be named after her; chat about Henry and herself; and chat responding to topics 
in Cassandra’s own letter: ‘I am glad to hear that your housemaid Emily is better. 
I hope she will take care how she eats so much again’; and, in another case, about 
music. Exactly what Cassandra wrote is unknown, but Eleanor’s answer has a 
ring of Jane’s dry wit: ‘I don’t know how I might like the violincello [sic], but the 
crying of the children is anything but music to my ears.’ 

We don’t know how long the Austens remained in Somerset, perhaps throughout 
that summer, returning in the autumn to their Hampshire home at Bentley. After 
the Revd Law left Yeovilton in 1839, he and Augusta and six children are shown 
in the 1841 March Census at another parish in Somerset, East Brent.’ Augusta died 
there in 1844, giving birth to a daughter, a second Augusta. She was thirty-two. 
Law lived on, marrying a Matilda Montgomery in 1846, becoming Chancellor of 
Wells, and dying at seventy-seven in Hampton Court Palace.* 

On Henry’s retirement, he and Eleanor moved to Colchester to be near her 
relatives. Finally, after several years in lodgings, they were able to acquire a real 
home of their own, at Little Grove House in Tunbridge Wells, where Henry died in 
1850, aged seventy-nine.’ 

Despite Eleanor’s disability, she lived on to the age of sixty-eight in Bath, in 
the care of her sister Henrietta and an unidentifiable Miss Austen." Her lively letter 
from Yeovilton is useful, not only for the flavour it gives of her character, which 
would otherwise be almost unknown, but also for the glimpse she affords us of 
Henry Austen in the priesthood, a calling he followed at a catastrophic moment in 
his life, yet one that he seems truly to have made his own. 
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THE LADY AND THE NOVEL 
BY LORD VISCOUNT MORPETH 


WHAT is the book, abstracted damsel, say: 
The last new novel, or the last new play? 
Some tale of love, whose soft and melting tone 
Reveals its passion, and recalls thine own, 

Thy thoughts diverging, as thou readest on, 
From the feign’d Belmont to the real Sir John? 
Is it departed Scott’s illumined page, 

The wizard of our unenchanted age? 

Read, gentle lady, for no blush need rise 

From lore so frankly pure, and gaily wise; 
Free to each clime, and camp, and court, repair, 
The virgin-monarch, and her pedant heir— 
Anjou’s lone matron in her father’s hall— 

The bold Burgundian, and the wily Gaul: 

With Amy weep in Cumner’s love-deck’d bower, 
Glow with Rebecca on the Norman’s tower, 
Or her, the maid, whose gospel-nurtured youth 
Loved her frail sister much, but more the truth: 
On Lammer-moor bewail the docile bride, 
Greet Dandie Dinmont by the brown hill-side, 
Track the Macgregor to his outlaw cave, 
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And quaff with mailed knights Tabaria’s* wave.— 
Or does Hibernian Banim weave his spell 
In moon-lit glen, and spectre-haunted cell? 
Does Cooper lure thee o’er the western deep, 
Where red men prowl, and boundless prairies sweep? 
Feed’st thou the Decalogue-defying hope, 
That Bulwer’s heroes may escape the rope? 
Or can the tale of living manners please; 
Granby’s smooth grace, Matilda’s sparkling ease? 
* The sea of Galilee 


But haply thou hast deem’d the novelist’s pen 
Ill suits the coarser grasp of lordly men; 

Art thou in dim Udolpho’s grated tower, 

Scared at the chiming of the midnight hour? 

In wild affright see Evelina run, 

Or calm Cecilia leave the rite undone. 

Does Edgeworth blend, in combination nice, 
Her sober humour, and serene advice; 

Or Morgan’s friskier pen awake thy smile 

With the broad contrasts of the Emerald Isle? 
Beats thy quick pulse o’er Inchbald’s thrilling leaf, 
Brunton’s high moral, Opie’s deep-wrought grief? 
Has the mild Chaperon claim’d thy yielding heart, 
Carwell’s dark page, Trevelyan’s gentler art? 
Or is it thou, all-perfect Austin? Here 

Let one poor wreath adorn thy early bier, 

That scarce allow’d thy modest worth to claim 
Its living portion of thy certain fame; 

Oh, Mrs. Bennett! Mrs. Norris, too! 

While memory survives, shell dream of you; 
And Mr. Woodhouse, whose abstemious lip 
Must “thin—but not too thin” —his gruel sip; 
Miss Bates—our idol, though the village bore, 
And Mrs. Elton, ardent to “explore”: 

While the clear style flows on without pretence, 
With unstrain’d purity, and unmatch’d sense. 
Or if a Sister e’er approached the throne, 

She call’d the rich “Inheritance” her own. 

Yet still, whate’er the tale, fond Maid, take heed 
How seldom ill-assorted loves succeed; 

Mark well what crosses wait the trusting fair; 
List not too rashly to the suitor’s prayer; 

Calm the wild tumult, probe the vain desire, 
And—more than all—don’t set the bed on fire. 
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‘I recommended him to read Corinna’: an enigma? 


Dirk FitzHugh 


The extract above from Jane Austen’s letter of Tuesday 27 — Wednesday 28 
December 1808, refers to a Mr Fitzhugh whom she met at a Boarding House in 
Southampton when visiting friends there. She reported to Cassandra that he 


is brother to M® Lance and very much the Gentleman. He has lived in that House more 
than twenty years, & poor Man, is so totally deaf, that they say he c‘ not hear a Cannon, 
were it fired close to him; having no cannon at hand to make the experiment, I took 
it for granted, & talked to him a little with my fingers, which was funny enough.—I 
recommended him to read Corinna.! 


Reproduced with the kind permission of the Knight Collection at Chawton House 


The question arises, why did Jane Austen recommend Germaine de Staél’s 
Corinne ou I’Italie published in 1807? What did she know of the author? Most 
biographies of Jane Austen mention the story that 


she was invited to a party to meet Mme de Staél, then the most famous authoress of 
Europe. Jane Austen refused. As a matter of fact Mme de Staél was not a woman to 
have appealed to her. Not only was she notorious for her love affairs, but she was also 
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a talker, so compulsive and unrelenting that it was rumoured that the great Goethe 
himself, on hearing that she was coming to visit Weimar, precipitately left it.’ 


It is not surprising that Jane Austen had heard of de Staél’s latest novel. According 
to Maria Fairweather 


Corinne ou I’Italie, the fruit of Mme de Staél’s travels in Italy ... was an immediate 
and resounding success, so much so that henceforth she would often be called by the 
name of the novel’s heroine - women everywhere adopted Corinne as their model. A 
generation later, Sainte-Beuve called Corinne the ideal of all celebrated women.* 


Lady Elizabeth Foster, mistress of the Duke of Devonshire (later his wife) wrote to 
de Staél in 1807, ‘How did you have the courage to make her suffer so? How well 
you have described the sorrows of the heart. You have painted them as faithfully 
as your elegant descriptions of Italy’.* More recent critics express different views. 
Isabella Bour describes Mme de Staél as the leading female novelist during the 
period of the French Consulate and Napoleonic Empire, 


who took the sentimental novel to its limits in Delphine (1802) and went beyond it in 
Corinne (1807), a travel narrative-cum-feminist romance. All these works, with the 
subtle and extensive convolutions of their analyses of Romantic passion, were not 
really compatible with the study of manners that Maria Edgeworth and Jane Austen 
were developing in the British Isles 


Mme de Staél, ever outspoken, is said to have declared one of Jane Austen’s novels, 
when lent to her, ‘vulgaire’.° The book in question was thought to be Pride and 
Prejudice. Her comment is understood to mean that the novel dealt with common 
or everyday people. On Austen’s side, the Hungarian critic Mihaly Babits claims, 
it was hardly surprising that a meeting with the author of Corinne proved a step 
too far. The de Staél type of strident Romanticism, liable to encompass politics 
or metaphysics, was not an acceptable sphere for a woman, and was therefore, 
Babits argues, alien to Jane Austen.’ 

It is interesting that in Jane Austen’s letters there is no prior mention of Mme 
de Staél nor Corinne. Pat Rogers, editor of the Cambridge edition of Pride and 
Prejudice notes that Jane Austen ‘lived in a bookish family, but not, in the main, 
an intellectual one ... her preferred tastes lay in literature ... Northanger Abbey 
suggests she had a qualified admiration for Gothic novels.’* Richard Church, in 
his introduction to Northanger Abbey points out that ‘her dry humour, conciseness 
of manner, her elegance of diction ... were quite out of temper with the prevailing 
melodrama of the day’. He refers to the satire in Northanger Abbey, which ‘still 
plays gently throughout the book, mocking the inconsequentiality of melodrama, 
and the then popular school of fiction founded on that melodrama’. 

Likewise, Edward Copeland, in his introduction to Sense and Sensibility, 
notes that, according to Clara Tuite, the great success of that novel lies in its 
simultaneous participation in the anti-sentimental politics of the 1790s, and its 
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conscious escape from the issue through parody. ‘Authors, who are thought to 
have influenced Jane Austen, apart from Dr Johnson, Richardson,... Goldsmith, 
include popular women novelists such as Charlotte Lennox, Charlotte Smith, 
Fanny Burney and Maria Edgeworth ...’!° 

Jane Austen’s response to her reading is reflected in many of her letters. Thus 
in No. 49 of the Letters, Jane rejects Alphonsine, or Maternal Affection (2" 
edition, translation of Mme de Genlis’s Alphonsine ou la Tendresse Maternelle, 
1806): 


We were disgusted in twenty pages, as, independent of a bad translation, it has 
indelicacies which disgrace a pen hitherto so pure; and we changed it for the ‘Female 
Quixotte’, which now makes our evening amusement; to me a very high one, as I find 
the work quite equal to what I remembered it. 


Corinne presents a different case: it is lacking in humour, lengthy in sentimental 
speeches and full of departures designed to demonstrate de Staél’s wide interests 
in art, sculpture and Greek mythology (with a note giving due acknowledgment to 
Frederic Schlegel). Thus in the second volume, the hero recalls how his first love 
had torn his father’s heart. He addresses the portrait of his late father: 


I can no longer hear your voice, but teach me, with your silent look, which is still so 
powerful on my soul, teach me what I have to do to make you, in heaven, feel happy 
in some way with your son. But forget not the need for happiness, which consumes all 
mortals; in your heavenly abode, be indulgent, as you were on earth." 


The hero is an Englishman, Oswald, Lord Nelvil, whose friend is Lord Edgermont; 
both names seem to be derived from the actual eighteenth-century English noble 
families of Neville and Egremont / Egmont. Mme de Staél seems to have altered 
the spelling slightly to facilitate pronunciation in French, oblivious to the effect 
on readers who know the English names. By attributing a quotation to a ‘Thomas 
Walpole’, the reader is further confused by this mixture between so called fact 
and fiction. (Maybe her acquaintance with Horace Walpole affected this choice 
of name; he was a frequent visitor to her mother’s salon in Paris.) Mme de Staél’s 
aim was evidently to distance her characters from the “common herd’. She and her 
parents were resolutely pro-British, but the choice of noble English names could 
also have been influenced by her background. Brought up in the smart Parisian 
salons of the Ancien Régime, her family had its roots in the Swiss Protestant 
bourgeoisie, perhaps causing her to feel not entirely comfortable in portraying 
the old French nobility (although she had no qualms about counting them among 
her lovers). 

When Corinne comes to sit by the hero’s bedside, she is asked to read his 
father’s six-page ‘Collected thoughts on Death’: de Staél explains, in a note, that 
these are based on a work by her father, Jacques Necker, former Finance Minister 
to Louis XVI (described in the Petit Larousse of 1961 as having a high degree of 
self-importance). Thereafter, Corinne diverts Oswald with ‘lecture tours’ of the 
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Vatican Museum, art galleries in Rome, the Tivoli, a grand fiesta after the Roman 
Carnival, followed by an ‘essay’ on Italian music. These excursions occupy some 
sixty pages. Corinne then leaves Oswald alone (with the reader) in Rome for the 
Holy Week. The next chapters cover excursions to Naples, Vesuvius and their 
surroundings, interspersed with chapters on Lord Nelvil and Corinne (and more 
of her father’s work!). 

The title Corinne or Italy openly informs the reader that the book is both 
a novel (albeit with digressions) and an intermittent travelogue. This is quite 
different to the structure adopted by Jane Austen in her books. According to Pat 
Rogers, Jane Austen ‘had outdone her predecessors in finding ways to diversify 
the texture of fiction, without inserting segments unrelated to the action’ .'? This 
is not to say that Jane Austen had no interest in travel writing or in Italy. Her 
letters refer to Joseph Baretti’s Account of the Manners and Customs of Italy 
(1769) and Samuel Sharp’s Letters from Italy (1766). However, the style, shape 
and sentiments of Jane Austen’s novels are the antithesis of much of Corinne. 
Thus it would appear surprising that this work would have appealed to Jane 
Austen, despite its sensational success. If Jane Austen had succumbed to this mass 
hysteria, why is there no mention of Corinne elsewhere in her correspondence, or 
in Austen biographies? 

It is recognised that the extant letters include only three for 1807 — the year in 
which Corinne was published in French and translated into English — all written in 
January and February. It was in March that Jane Austen moved to Southampton, 
and April when Cassandra came back from Godmersham via London. In the early 
part of 1808 (January to March) the sisters were staying at Steventon, Manydown 
and Kintbury. These events could explain in part why there are no letters 
published over the period from February 1807 to June 1808. There are occasional 
references in some works on Jane Austen to her enjoyment of de Staél’s work and 
her recommendation of ‘Corinna’ to the deaf Mr Fitzhugh, but no evidence for 
such enjoyment nor reason for the recommendation. Jane Aiken Hodge in The 
Double Life of Jane Austen states: ‘She refused a chance to meet Mme de Staél, 
though she read and enjoyed her books’,'? although no source is given for this 
assertion. Isobel Grundy appears to fall into the same trap. Having stated clearly 
that ‘Austen’s judgments of those publishing contemporaneously with herself are 
complicated by a new element of irony and indirection ... Her judgments on 
contemporaries are particularly slippery to assess’, she goes on to claim that ‘her 
recommendation of Germaine de Stael’s Corinne 1807... can be trusted’.'* No 
explanation as to why it could be trusted, given Grundy’s earlier statement, is 
provided. Consideration should also be given to the fact that Austen’s letters to 
her sister are intended to be amusing. 

Park Honan in Jane Austen - Her Life, relates the familiar story of Austen’s 
refusal to meet de Staél, “whose Corinne she liked well enough to recommend 
to poor deaf Mr Fitzhugh’.'* The author seems to take the recommendation at 
face value and assume that Jane Austen therefore enjoyed Corinne. However, an 
earlier reference to the same incident states: 
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Later, when she had ‘no cannon at hand’ to test a Mr Valentine Fitzhugh’s deafness at 
Southampton ... she told her sister she had recommended him to read Mme de Staél’s 
Corinne — perhaps a joking fib, since Madame de Staél had so gravely taken Corinne 
to Venice where, when a girl takes her sacred vows, ‘a cannon is fired to announce the 
sacred moment’ across the lagoon.'® 


Is Park Honan suggesting that Jane Austen is making fun of Mme de Staél’s 
Corinne? If so, was she playing a practical joke on the poor deaf Mr Fitzhugh, 
knowing that he would find the novel more ridiculous than straightforwardly 
enjoyable? Alternatively, it is possible that Jane fabricated the recommendation, 
knowing that Cassandra would not take her seriously, or believe that she would 
be so heartless as to promote an unreadable book. 

There is no mention of de Staél’s visit to England in 1813, where she held 
a grand reception for the great and the good: ‘to meet a Cabinet Minister one 
must go to Mme de Staél’s’, wrote Miss Berry. The author got to know ‘Mrs 
Siddons and her brother Kemble who often came to her dinners ... met Byron, 
Sheridan, Coleridge, Southey ... and Thomas Moore ... ’'’ She attended Lord 
Wellesley’s dinner and according to Byron, ‘she declaimed to Lord L[iverpool] 
... she harangued; she lectured’.'* She was invited to Lord Lansdowne’s seat at 
Bowood, Lord Spencer’s at Althorp, Lord Salisbury’s at Hatfield, and the Duke 
of Marlborough’s at Blenheim, and to dinner by the Duke of Gloucester. 

Byron admired de Staél’s work, admitting to John Murray: ‘I have read all her 
books and like all of them — and delight in the last.” He added, ‘I do not love Mme 
de Staél but depend upon it — she beats all your natives hollow as an authoress in 
my opinion’.'® An entry in Byron’s diary reads: ‘She is a woman by herself and 
has done more than the rest of them together, intellectually. She ought to have 
been a man.’”’ None of these comments would have endeared him, or de Staél, to 
Jane Austen. 

The latter’s silence on Mme de Staél and her works is, regrettably, inconclusive 
and likely to remain so, but more details of poor deaf Mr Valentine Fitzhugh can 
be discovered. Something of his background might have been learned from Mrs 
Lance, his younger sister, at whose house in Southampton the Austen ladies had 
called. He had attended school at Winchester with his elder brother William (later 
MP for Tiverton), left at the age of fourteen after two years, and later attended a 
“crammer’ in East London for a year. No doubt he would have stayed in Portland 
Square with his aunt, Nancy Fitzhugh, who had married John Purling, MP for 
Weymouth and a Director of the East India Company (EIC). His certificate from 
the ‘crammer’ stated that he had been instructed in all practical rules of arithmetic, 
and was, as to accomplishments and morals, a very deserving young gentleman. 
With this, and a recommendation from the Chairman of the EIC Board, he secured 
the post of a Writer with the EIC at Fort St. George, Madras. He arrived there in 
August 1776, aged eighteen. Sadly, Madras was known for its enervating climate 
and eight years later, in June 1784, William came to collect his younger brother, 
who was suffering from frequent bilious complaints. William took him to Canton, 
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where he was posted, and Valentine remained there for the next four and a half 
years. 

When William’s friend and colleague, David Lance, returned to England on 30 
May 1789, he took Valentine with him. Thus, after thirteen years in the Far East, 
Valentine returned to Southampton, where his parents were now living, retired, at 
No. 65, the High Street. Valentine’s Boarding House, at No. 17 the High Street, 
was therefore close enough for them to provide support. However, by the time 
Jane Austen saw him, his parents had both passed away. Valentine was to survive 
only two and a half years after Jane’s visit, dying ‘of an atrophy’ on 17 June 1811, 
no doubt the result of the illness he had contracted in Madras.”! Given Valentine’s 
education and life experiences, he would not appear to be the sort of person to be 
interested in a highly sentimental novel, nor in de Staél’s guide to Italian galleries 
and museums, religious holidays and music. 

Reading would naturally be of prime importance for a person suffering years 
of deafness since the age of thirty or so. Corinne, though popular with so many 
women, was not to everyone’s taste and would most likely fail to bring pleasure to 
a bachelor of fifty in poor health, with little to look forward to. Surely Jane Austen 
would have recommended something more suitable to Mr Fitzhugh’s condition 
and interests. 
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Friends, Neighbours and Acquaintances — 
Southampton 1806 - 1809 


Chery] Butler 


The aim of this article is to examine the network of relationships that Jane Austen 
had during her time in Southampton and to examine the significance of those 
acquaintances to the Austen family and what light it might shed on the society in 
which Jane circulated. 

There were four significant networks in Southampton, the first being the 
aristocratic visitors drawn to the town as a leading bathing resort. They generally 
kept to themselves and socialised within their own clique, occasionally they 
chose Southampton as a more permanent residence and were often more rackety 
characters such as Lady Betty Craven, the Margravine of Anspach! or the Marquis 
of Lansdowne. There was a distance in social standing between the Austens and 
these aristocrats which perhaps also explains why the aristocracy are more remote 
characters in the novels, such as the father of Col Fitzwilliam or the Dalrymples 
in Persuasion. Other aristocratic characters are portrayed as ridiculous or are 
arrogant, and minor aristocrats such as Sir Walter Elliot are shown as being slaves 
to status. It was more important to be considered a gentleman and the next groups 
earn that status in a variety of ways. 

The next significant set in the town were those in the service of the global 
conglomerate, The East India Company, drawn to Southampton because of the 
health benefits, its location close enough to London and the Company headquarters 
and because of the opportunities it provided for returning wealthy families to re- 
establish themselves in England as members of the landed gentry. 

The third group were the families who owed their wealth to land and property 
they owned in the West Indies. Many had been early colonists with links going 
back to the seventeenth century, but by the latter half of the eighteenth century 
they were content to leave the management of their assets to their agents and to live 
instead the lives of well-to-do urban gentry. 

The final group were the naval officers, admirals and captains, some living in 
retirement in marine villas or taking on and updating old manors after a successful 
career, others like Frank Austen languishing on half-pay and waiting for a new 
commission or a resumption of war to re-boot their climb up the naval ranks. 

The move of the Austen family to Southampton was motivated primarily for 
monetary reasons. The widowed Mrs Austen and her two dependant daughters 
had been slipping down the social scale in Bath following the death of Mr Austen. 
Lodgings were changed to cheaper options but there was still pressure on finances 
and the ability to maintain a reasonable level of social engagement. When offered 
options to relocate in January 1807, which had narrowed to a move to Canterbury 
or to Southampton, it was Jane’s preference to move to Southampton. 

The town had much to recommend it, not least of all its location in the county 
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of Hampshire, the fact that it was a thriving spa and bathing resort (which must 
have appealed to the somewhat health obsessed Mrs Austen)? and was near to the 
naval port of Portsmouth which was of importance to the other party in the move, 
Frank Austen. After a short spell lodging on the main High Street — noted for its 
expensive rents — the family became tenants of the Marquis of Lansdowne.* 


The Marquis of Lansdowne 

John Petty, the second marquis, on inheriting his title built himself a gothic castle 
as his main residence, and purchased the medieval keep of Southampton Castle 
and its surroundings for the purpose in 1804 for £1800.° One of those buildings on 
Castle Square, number 2, became the residence of the Austen family. A study of the 
rate book shows that this was one of the most significant properties on the Square 
and the adjacent Albion Place and Bugle Street. It was tall and imposing with a 
wonderful garden and views over the water on one side, and of the gothic castle of 
the Marquis on the other. 


Southampton Castle. Artist unknown. 


John Petty was a colourful character and his life before he inherited his title in 1805 
was laced with scandal and intrigue.° He spent time in Revolutionary France and 
assisted some aristocrats to escape, which has led to speculation that he might have 
been a role model for the “Scarlet Pimpernel’. One lucky escapee was Adelaide 
the Comtesse de Flahault who was rescued by Petty in 1792. He allowed her to 
use his house at High Wycombe as her home, where the lady gave birth to her son, 
Charles. The Times reported on 19th December 1793 


An Evening Paper has announced Madame Flahault’s being brought to bed at High 
Wycombe! We conceive that this intelligence must be untrue; as, if we mistake not, her 
unfortunate husband was guillotined in France, more than a year since; and we have 
never heard of her being married again. 
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A year later Petty was in Florence, as again The Times reported in February 1801 


In 1794 or 95 the marquis arrived at Florence; and as it was part of the duty of an 
English Ambassador at that place to take notice of all English noblemen and Gentlemen 
of distinction, he received a most hearty welcome from Mr Wyndham. On 22 Nov 1795 
Mrs Wyndham obtained the leave of her husband, on account of the state of health of 
some of their children, who were then three in number, but had been in all eight, to visit 
Switzerland. She went first to Bologna, from thence to Turin and thence to Lausanne. 
The marquis gave out that he intended to go to Spain and the servants were surprised 
to find him joining Mrs Wyndham at Bologna and live in the same hotel with her for 
sixteen weeks. 


Petty was brought to trial for ‘criminal conversation’ in 1801. He did not wed until 
he became marquis, when he married Maria Arabella Giffard, described by Lady 
Bessborough as 


a vulgar Irish woman near fifty and larger than Mrs Fitzherbert (at least, this is the 
account given of her). I suppose it is a point d’honneur, for she has liv’d with him 
publickly as his Mistress for some years past.’ 


This was the same unfortunate woman of whom Jane wrote in February 1807: ‘M‘ 
Husket Lord Lansdown’s Painter,— domestic Painter I sh‘ call him, for he lives in 
the Castle ... & I suppose whenever the Walls want no touching up, he is employed 
about my Lady’s face.”* 

Petty’s greatest folly was considered to be his castle, described by Lady 
Bessborough as 


a room erected at Southampton Castle after the manner of the Moorish architecture at 
Granada, the castle is built with brick, covered in white composition. The round tower 
and upper apartments command a fine view of the Southampton estuary, the river Itchen 
and the surrounding country but it has no ground and the base is entirely blocked up with 
small houses belonging to the poorer inhabitants. It is a marine villa, in which, from 
dining hall and private bower to kitchen and scullery all was pure Gothic. 


The Marquis and his wife were delighted with the construction and organised a 
lavish event to show off their home, which took place whilst the Austens were 
living on the square next to the Marquis’s garden. The Hampshire Chronicle of 
August 1807 reported: 


It was the grandest illumination that has ever taken place in the town. The Marquis and 
Marchioness of Lansdowne gave a grand fete to a grand assemblage of high life and 
fashion. The internal appearance of the Castle was beautiful beyond description; The 
superb windows of stained glass, and the vast number of glass lamps on the outside 
displayed a very magnificent appearance, as did also the display of the table before 
supper, the doors having been thrown open for the gratification of the public. The cloth 
was laid for 300 people, the avenues leading to the castle were so much crowded that 
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they were almost impassable, more than 700 variegated lamps adorned the outside, while 
the interior was decorated in the same manner ... over the grand window was a superb 
illuminated star which had striking effect; a beehive also attracted general admiration, it 
was like an enchanted castle in a fairy romance. 


The Austens were not intimates of the Marquis, but were close enough for him to 
offer the services of his painter Mr Husket to make improvements to 2 Castle Square, 
and they certainly had a close view of Petty, his wife and their property which 
dominated the skyline. It is possible this proximity made Jane Austen remember 
her early work of fiction Susan which was influenced by the popularity of gothic 
novels at the time.’ Certainly the family home was not only over-shadowed by the 
mock gothic castle but their house was surrounded by dozens of actual medieval 
houses built around courtyards and lining narrow medieval lanes and alleys, which 
were not swept away until the early 1900s.'° Before the family left the square she 
posted a letter to her erstwhile publisher to get back the manuscript which was then 
revised as Northanger Abbey. The Marquis died the same year that Jane Austen 
moved to Chawton, in November 1809, his ill-health was commented on by Jane 
in October 1808: ‘The Marquis has put off being cured for another year’.'' His 
widow lived on in the castle but by 1816 the contents were sold along with the site 
and the house once lived in by the Austens. By 1823 all vestiges of the castle had 
disappeared.’ 


Ann Newell 

The Austens closest neighbour on Castle Square was Mrs Ann Newell, who lived in 
a matching property next door. Mrs Newell owed her wealth to family plantations 
in the West Indies. It has been commented that Jane makes little reference to the 
rise of the plantation families and their links to slavery in her novels. There is the 
passing reference to Sir Thomas Bertram’s estates in the West Indies in Mansfield 
Park, and the mixed race heiress Miss Lambe in Sanditon. This is perhaps because 
it was so ubiquitous as to be everyday and unremarkable and certainly many of 
the families who lived around Bugle Street and Castle Square were plantation 
families. Many like the Bertrams were nouveau riche whose income and status 
were based on monies from their plantations. 

Ann Newell, born Ann Launce and heiress to her father James Launce’s 
plantations in Jamaica, married Joshua Newell from another plantation family. 
When widowed, Ann moved to Southampton and took up residence in Castle 
Square. We know most about her and her wealth due to the will she made in 1808 
which shows she had around £16,000 invested in the Consols, which were annuity 
bonds redeemable at the option of the government.'? Ann’s main heirs were to 
be her surviving daughter and grand-daughter both also called Ann, but a codicil 
added another legatee, her former maid Eliza Clark. Eliza was a slave who Ann 
had sold to a man called James Wise after he had expressed an interest in her. He 
in turn agreed to free Eliza in his own will, but failed to fulfil his obligation so 
Ann Newell instructed her executors to re-purchase and free Eliza if this could 
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be achieved for under £300. It is not known if this wish was carried out, why Ann 
felt impelled to sell Eliza in the first place, or why she did not pursue this plan for 
her re-purchase during her lifetime, as we know that she was not short of money. 
In a letter of 1808, Jane Austen mentions a visit from Ann Newell’s daughter, 
who had married the clergyman Hugh Hill, Rector of Holy Rood, Southampton, in 
1796: ‘M* Hill called on my Mother yesterday while we were gone to Chiswell’ 
(Chessel, the home of David Lance).'*Mrs Hill was trying to locate a Mrs Alford 
and her two daughters who had moved from Bath to Southampton, on behalf of a 
lady who had been doing some trimmings for them. Jane and her mother thought 
the Alfords were probably themselves. 

Ann junior continued to run the family estate in Jamaica until her own death in 
1848. In her will she left £500 provision for the maintenance of her mother’s and 
sister’s graves in St Mary’s church Southampton. When the Hills’ daughter died 
in 1892 she left an estate of £100,000. Although the slave trade was abolished in 
England in 1807 it was not ended across the Empire until 1833. Ann Launce Hill 
received £3,518 in compensation for the loss of her 258 slaves, one of at least 
forty-nine families in Southampton who benefited. Another was William Fitzhugh 
whose family were close acquaintances of the Austens — he had 118 slaves on the 
isle of St Vincent and received £3,133.'° His main source of wealth was, however, 
because of his career in the East India Company. 


David Lance 

Much speculation has been made as to why the Austens made an early acquaintance 
with the Lance family of Chessel House, a visit which included a river crossing 
and walk of some four miles to achieve, to a family to which they had no very 
close connection. 


Undated painting of Chessel House by Tobias Young (1755 - 1824). 


As has been shown in recent Annual Report articles on Lance and his in-laws the 
Fitzhughs, he and William Fitzhugh were supercargoes for the East India Company 
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(EIC) in China and members of a whole coterie of Company families living in 
Southampton. Frank Austen’s early naval career had progressed in the service of 
the East India Company, initially in India between the years 1789-93, but later in 
voyages to China. He went on to become the naval officer with most mentions 
in Company records, but at the time of the family’s move to Southampton he 
was owed money by the Company. Frank might therefore have encouraged his 
sisters to cultivate a relationship with influential company men such as the Lances 
and the Fitzhughs. That so many important company men had chosen to locate 
in Southampton may have contributed to the Austens deciding on the town as a 
place for them to reside. Not long before the family moved from Southampton, the 
Company voted the not unsubstantial sum of £420 to Frank, to purchase a piece of 
plate in recognition of his services, so perhaps the possible ploy had worked. 

Another Southampton-based Company family who would have been familiar 
to the wider Austen clan were the Middletons. Nathanial Middleton was a very 
close associate of Warren Hastings and was resident at the court of Shuja ud- 
Daula, the Nawab of Oudh. Warren Hastings, the godfather and benefactor of 
Jane’s cousin Eliza Hancock, had been someone Jane’s father knew personally. 
Nathanial Middleton had been an unreliable witness in the famous Hastings trial, 
and his hazy recollection of events earned him the nickname ‘Memory Middleton’. 
Nathanial had married Anne Morse the mixed race heiress of the plantation owner 
John Morse. Anne and her sister Sarah had travelled to India in the late 1770s 
and in 1780 both sisters had married wealthy EIC merchants. At the time of the 
marriage, Middleton claimed to be unaware of his wife’s mixed race heritage, 
something which did not come to light until 1781 on the death of Anne’s father. 
There was a court case which reached the newspapers as Anne’s cousin Edward 
Morse had contested his uncle’s will as the law at the time put a cap on how much 
any mixed race children could inherit. Anne’s other sister Catherine had married 
the lawyer Edmund Green who successfully won the case for the Morse siblings.'® 
The Middletons returned from India and took up residence on the outskirts of 
Southampton in Townhill House. Nathaniel died in 1807 so the Austens did not 
have the opportunity of extending the acquaintance. The wealth and status of Anne 
Morse Middleton and her mixed race ancestry, however, may have inspired the 
idea of the character Miss Lambe in Sanditon. To give an indication of that wealth, 
it was said in newspapers of the time that Anne Middleton wore diamond encrusted 
buckles on her shoes valued at £35,000. 


Thomas Williams 

Another network of acquaintances the Austens were keen to bring into their social 
circle were the many captains and admirals of the Royal Navy who had also 
chosen to make Southampton their home. The way to progress through the naval 
ranks was more about who you knew than your naval competence. When Frank 
Austen began his career his exploits in India helped him to begin to climb the 
ranks, making lieutenant at the age of eighteen, as Jane recorded in her dedication 
to him in her novella Jack and Alice. In 1797 he served on the Seahorse captained 
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by the friend of the family Edward Foote. Frank’s sailor brother Charles owed his 
career advancement to Sir Thomas Williams, and both these officers were living 
in Southampton in the early 1800s. Thomas Williams had been knighted after a 
successful naval engagement on HMS Unicorn in 1796, when Charles Austen 
was also part of the crew. He was a hero, was wealthy and also a widower after 
the tragic death of Jane Cooper, the Austens’ first cousin, in a carriage accident 
in 1798. He had invested in a country property on the outskirts of Southampton 
called Brooklands"’, and perhaps was also considered a potential partner for one or 
other of the Austen sisters. His decision to marry, after a few years as a widower, 
into a family of note within the church and legal profession, but not at this point 
with naval connections, was of considerable interest to the Austens. Would this 
marriage remove them from his sphere of interest? Would his future bride’s family 
the Wapshares have a better claim on him? Would there be others whose careers 
would take precedence? 

There was much discussion in Jane’s letters from November 1800 about the 
identity of the bride-to-be: 


It is reported at Portsmouth that Sir T. Williams is going to be married.—It has been 
reported indeed twenty times before, but Charles is inclined to give some credit to it 
now, as they hardly ever see him on board, & he looks very much like a Lover.— "8 


Mary Wapshare was born in February 1777 and christened in Salisbury Cathedral 
on 15 October 1778, the daughter of Charles Wapshare and Mary Sandford. 
Despite Jane’s concerns that the lady had little money and was past her prime 
— she was twenty-three and her husband to be thirty-nine — the couple married 
in Salisbury Cathedral on the 12 December 1800. Their marital home was the 
recently refurbished Brooklands. 


A letter from Jane to Cassandra in January 1807, when the family were firmly 
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ensconced in Southampton, suggested the Williams couple were not as friendly as 
they might have been: 


Captain Foote has a particular dislike to underdone mutton; but he was so good-humoured 
and pleasant that I did not much mind his being starved. He gives us all the most cordial 
invitation to his house in the country, saying just what the Williams ought to say to make 
us welcome. Of them we have seen nothing since you left us, and we hear that they are 
just gone to Bath again, to be out of the way of further alterations at Brooklands." 


Like Frank, Captain Williams was also employed in commanding a force of Sea 
Fencibles, local mariners under the command of a naval officer who were to 
provide a line of coastal defence should the French invade. Williams did introduce 
the Austens to his deputy Mr Edward Walpole Browne, but only at that man’s 
request: ‘The Browns are added to our list of acquaintance; He commands the Sea 
Fencibles here under Sir Tho. and was introduced at his own desire by the latter 
when we saw him last week.’”° 

On the eve of their move to Chawton, a letter from Jane to Cassandra shows 
that the Austens were still tracking Sir Thomas’s career, but the disapproval of his 
wife is evident: 


A letter from Hamstall gives us the history of Sir Tho. Williams’ return;—the Admiral, 
whoever he might be, took a fancy to the Neptune, & having only a worn-out 74 to offer 
in lieu of it. Sir Tho. declined such a command, & is come home Passenger. Lucky man! 
to have so fair an opportunity of escape.—I hope his Wife allows herself to be happy on 
this occasion, & does not give all her thoughts to being nervous.”! 


Another supporter of the sailor brothers, Admiral Bertie, was also living in 
Southampton at the new development called The Polygon (which development 
was financed by the EIC’s General Carnac).”' The Heathcotes and the Blighs were 
other naval dynasties rooted in the town. Frank was owed money by the navy in 
1806. Although he had missed out in fighting at the battle of Trafalgar in 1805, he 
had been successful in seizing a prize ship, but had not received his percentage. That 
along with being put on half-pay following the naval success at Trafalgar, which 
neutralized the French fleet for the foreseeable future, was another contributing 
financial factor to the joint household being set up in 1806. Jane and Cassandra 
kept up with the exploits of the navy but also with those officers who could provide 
future support to their brothers’ careers. 

What can be seen therefore are the advantages of living in a bustling town and 
the networking opportunities that this gave to the Austens, at a time when who you 
knew was of more importance than what you knew. These friends and neighbours 
could provide inspiration for an aspiring writer, both in regard to characters and 
potential plots. It also goes some way to explaining what details Jane Austen 
could leave unsaid in her novels on the influence of war, of plantation wealth 
and the omnipotence of the East India Company that were so ubiquitous as to be 
unremarkable to a contemporary reader. 
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20. Ibid. Letter 50, p.126. 

21. For more detail on the Southampton based naval acquaintances of the Austens 
see Cheryl Butler Jane Austen & Southampton Spa. DHA (2017). Carnac was a 
mutual friend of Jane’s Aunt Philadelphia, who had gone to India to find a husband, 
and Margaret Clive, wife of Robert Clive. Carnac wrote to Margaret around the 
gossip circulating about the paternity of Philadelphia’s daughter Eliza, who some 
thought was the child of Warren Hastings. 
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The Medical History of Jane Austen 


Maureen Stiller 


Over the years, Jane Austen’s premature death has been attributed to a variety of 
causes, particularly Addison’s disease, but also lymphomas and carcinomas. The 
actual cause, however, has never been medically established satisfactorily. 

In recent years, Michael Sanders, a resident of Chawton and former 
consultant in Neurology and Opthalmology, together with Elizabeth Graham, 
his professional colleague at St Thomas’ Hospital, London, have considered the 
important clinical features that Jane variously revealed in her letters in the light 
of medical advances since the time of the previous diagnoses. Her symptoms are 
described as rheumatism, facial skin lesions, fever and a marked fluctuation of 
these symptoms; the severity of which increased and led to her early death. 

Jane was a healthy and active child, except for contracting typhus at the 
age of seven when she was sent with her sister and cousin to a boarding school 
in Southampton. Typhus is generally caused by the bites of infected lice, fleas 
or mice, or caught from someone carrying it on their clothes, hair or skin. At 
Southampton in 1783 it may have been brought into the port by infected sailors 
returning from Gibraltar. 

Apart from minor ailments and an attack of conjunctivitis following a cold 
in 1798 at the age of twenty-two, she remained healthy and sociable; attending 
dances in her neighbourhood and at Bath; visiting friends and relatives in London, 
the Home Counties and the lower Midlands and holidaying at the seaside resorts 
of Sidmouth, Lyme Regis and Worthing. 

As reported in the Sage publication ‘““Black and white and every wrong 
colour”. The Medical History of Jane Austen and the possibility of Systemic 
Lupus Erythematosus’, Michael Sanders and Elizabeth Graham trace the onset 
of Jane Austen’s symptoms to September 1813, when, at the age of thirty-seven, 
she developed severe headaches with pain in her face, which was serious enough 
for her to rest a cushion against her cheek and which, in the absence of any other 
neurological symptoms, is suggestive of trigeminal neuralgia. In the spring of 
1816, at the age of thirty-nine, Jane experienced some lack of energy which led to 
a visit to Cheltenham Spa for some relief. This was unsuccessful and the Fowle 
family at Kintbury, whom she subsequently visited, had the impression that her 
health was failing. In the autumn of that year, Jane had an attack of illness with 
pain in her back, although on the 8 September she wrote to her sister, Cassandra, 
“Thank you, my Back has given me scarcely any pain for many days.—I have 
an idea that agitation does it as much harm as fatigue’.' But on the 16 December 
she told her nephew, James Edward Austen, that she had had to decline dinner 
at Wyards, near Alton, the home of her niece, Anna Lefroy, because ‘the walk is 
beyond my strength’? 

Nevertheless, by the following January she felt more optimistic, writing to 
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her niece Caroline Austen on the 23rd, ‘I feel myself getting stronger than I was 
half a year ago’? and to her friend Alethea Bigg on the 24th, ‘I am more & more 
convinced that Bile is at the bottom of all I have suffered, which makes it easy 
to know how to treat myself ’.* By the 27 January she was well enough to start 
writing Sanditon, which included Mr Parker’s exclamation that ‘sea air and sea 
bathing ... were anti-spasmodic, anti-pulmonary, anti-sceptic, anti-bilious and 
anti-rheumatic’> and in a letter written on 20 February to her niece Fanny Knight, 
she attributed various aches and pains to rheumatism: ‘I am almost entirely cured 
of my rheumatism; just a little pain in my knee now & then, to make me remember 
what it was, & keep on flannel’.® Less than a month later, on 13 March, she was 
able to write to Fanny in even better spirits, ‘I am got tolerably well again, quite 
equal to walking about & enjoying the Air’’ but only ten days passed before a 
more worrying picture emerged, 


I certainly have not been well for many weeks, & about a week ago I was very poorly, I 
have had a good deal of fever at times & indifferent nights, but am considerably better 
now, & recovering my Looks a little, which have been bad enough, black & white & 
every wrong colour. I must not depend upon being ever very blooming again.’ 


On 26 March she wrote to Caroline Austen at Steventon, ‘A great deal of Wind 
does not suit me as I still have a tendency to Rheumatism’.’ She was too tired to 
continue writing Sanditon, and in writing to her brother Charles on 6 April, she 
described a deteriorating condition with fevers and a bilious attack, which she 
thought had been exacerbated on learning that her uncle, James Leigh-Perrot, had 
left the family nothing in his will. She was confined to bed on the 13th and the 
Alton apothecary, Mr Curtis, unable to help her further, called in Dr Lyford from 
Winchester. On 27 April, Jane made her will. 

Two days before Jane’s removal from Chawton, she wrote to her friend Anne 
Sharp, revealing that she had been ‘very ill indeed’ with ‘feverish nights, weakness 
& Languor’, but was now recovering.'° In reporting her journey to Winchester on 
24 May to be near Dr Lyford, she wrote to her nephew James Edward Austen on 
the 27th, claiming ‘that I continue to get better’ and ‘can ... walk from one room 
to another’, although neither her handwriting nor her face ‘have yet recovered 
their proper beauty’ .'! 

There were no more letters from Jane to her family, although family members 
were writing to inform each other of the state of her illness, and by early June 
they knew that it was only a matter of time. Cassandra wrote to Fanny on 20 
July to say that Jane’s complaint had returned on the 15th, and that she had been 
mostly asleep until she died at half past four on the morning of the 18th. Although 
headaches and face pain had been recorded in 1813, the length of her specific 
symptoms appearing in August 2016 to her death in July 1817 was just eleven 
months. 

It was not until 1964 that Sir Zachary Cope made a diagnosis of Addison’s 
Disease on the basis of progressive decline, fevers and the ‘pathognomonic skin 
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appearance’.’* In 1859, Dr William Addison had described the symptoms of this 
disease as asthenia (weakness and lack of energy), nausea and vomiting and a 
peculiar discoloration of the skin, which resulted in increased and permanent 
tanning of the whole body.'? But Jane’s rash only affected her face and was 
multicoloured and transient. In the nineteenth century Addison’s Disease was 
frequently due to tuberculosis (TB) and both adrenal glands had to be involved. 
Twenty percent of deaths between the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries were 
caused by TB, but Jane had no chest or orthopaedic problems to suggest that, 
and both medical men, Curtis and Lyford, would have been familiar with the 
diagnosis. 

In response to Sir Zachary Cope, Dr F.A. Bevan, in a letter in the British 
Medical Journal, suggested Hodgkin’s Disease, describing a patient with a 
similar medical history to Jane’s, who was found to have a lymphadenoma."* 
But in Jane’s case there were no specific features to favour Hodgkin’s or B cell 
lymphoma and there is no mention of enlarged lymph glands. In addition, patients 
with lymphomas do not suffer from either arthritis or skin lesions. 

The lack of evidence for Addison’s disease or lymphoma inspired Mr Sanders 
to search for pivotal clinical clues that might suggest a plausible alternative 
diagnosis. Complaints of rheumatism were a major feature of Jane’s history over 
eight months, suggesting an acute arthritis of multiple joints. Another pivotal 
clue was the facial skin rash; Jane’s description of facial skin lesions is most 
specific and can only be interpreted as either pigmentation with areas of pallor, 
or with haemorrhage and bruising, so an inflammatory process is likely in view 
of the resolution. The facial changes appeared in March with the brighter spring 
days, which might indicate some photosensitivity, since lesions are not described 
elsewhere. 

There is also the fluctuating nature of her disease, which is apparent when 
reading her letters. There are no significant events in her past history that seem 
relevant to her final illness, which was severely exacerbated in the last few weeks 
of her life. From the facts that Jane described, Michael Sanders and Elizabeth 
Graham evaluated diseases which produce acute polyarthritis in younger people, 
and were left with three possibilities for the cause of her illness: 


1. Spondyloarthritis, an umbrella term which includes features such as psoriasis, 
uveitis (eye inflammation), and bowel disease; it often affects men and does 
not effect early death. 

2. Rheumatoid arthritis, which involves multiple joints, particularly the hands, 
with synovial involvement and nodules. Neither of these two conditions shows 
pathognomonic skin lesions, and they rarely have a limited life expectancy. 

. Systemic lupus erythematosus (SLE), known as Lupus Disease, which was 
first described thirty-four years after Jane Austen’s death, and is a multisystem 
autoimmune disease with antibodies that produce immune complexes which 
activate inflammatory pathways. Of those affected, 90% are females with age 
of onset from late teens, with death often occurring in the thirties or forties. 
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Mr Sanders compared his research and conclusions against the general 
classification criteria for SLE, which had recently been published by an 
international consortium instituted by the European League against Arthritis and 
the American College of Rheumatologists. Its aim was to improve the sensitivity 
(96.1%) and specificity (93.4%) of the diagnosis of SLE, and this has resulted 
in a comprehensive new classification for the disease, with criteria based on a 
weighted points system. Joint problems in the criteria were defined as synovitis 
or tenderness in two or more joints, although any joint could be involved, with 
hands and knees being more often affected in females. Skin changes, usually on 
the face due to light sensitivity, were characteristic and occurred in 70% of cases. 
Fever was now recognised as a specific criterion for the diagnosis, together with 
fatigue. 

When these clinical criteria were applied to Jane’s illness, she achieved twelve 
points — six for joint problems, four for skin problems, and two for fevers. This is 
two points above the necessary minimum of ten to confirm the diagnosis. In the 
cohort of 339 patients in the classification study (93% female) 54% had fever and 
89% had fatigue in the first year of disease. In addition, flares and remissions (as 
reported by Jane) were a prominent feature of SLE. Studies showed that flares 
represented an exacerbation of symptoms or an altered immune status and in 25% 
of cases flares were predictive of outcome. Early death is frequent in SLE in 
contrast to other causes of acute arthritis. In the UK, in the years 1999-2012, 
recorded cases of SLE stood at 2,740, with mortality of 227; this was 67% higher 
than the controls, with 75% being females in whom the disease had lasted an 
average of just under four years. This is despite modern treatment. Thus, for 200 
years this disease has retained the clinical pattern that has been so devastating for 
young females. 

Hippocrates said “Deductions are to be made only from facts’ and the facts 
in Jane’s illness are a history of prominent joint and skin problems, fever and 
fatigue occurring in a fluctuating disease, and which accord closely with the 
latest classification criteria for SLE from the leading physicians in this field. It 
is, therefore, postulated that the death of this beloved and distinguished author 
was due to systemic lupus erythematosus (SLE), commonly known as Lupus. 
“Sickness is a dangerous indulgence at my time of life’ wrote Jane Austen on 23 
March 1817 to her niece Fanny and, sadly, she was right. 


The material above is reproduced by permission of Mr Michael Sanders. 

For more detailed reading, please consult the Sage publication Lupus 2021.30.4. 
pp.549-553 ““Black and white and every wrong colour”. The Medical History 
of Jane Austen and the possibility of Systemic Lupus Erythematosus’. 
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Sevenoaks Vine and Some Austen Connections 


John Goulstone 


While we possess records of Jane Austen’s various cousins and nephews playing 
cricket on many different grounds across the country and even overseas, for 
instance in South Africa and the West Indies, arguably no cricket ground has 
closer links to the Austens than Sevenoaks Vine in West Kent. The Vine lies at 
the northern end of Sevenoaks High Street at the opposite end to the Red House, 
the imposing home of Jane’s great-uncle Francis Austen who was born in 1698 
and lived until 1791. For most of his residence there Francis acted as attorney and 
political agent to the Sackville Dukes of Dorset over at Knole House, hence his 
second son christened Sackville Austen in 1759. Exactly how long he remained 
their lawyer is not altogether clear but that he was professionally active well into 
his eighties is indicated by an open letter to the 3rd Duke in 1780 whose writer, 
signing himself ‘a Cricket Player’, referred to Dorset meeting with two freemen 
from Rochester in the great hall at Knole ‘in the presence of your honest attorney 
Frank Austen’ and advising them to vote for George Finch-Hatton.! 

Some sources say the Duke presented the Vine to the town through a deed of 
trust drawn up in 1773. If true, the document may have been drawn up by Francis 
Austen. However, the Vine formed part of the ‘waste’ of the manor of Sevenoaks 
which the Sackvilles held from an old-established charitable trust through a lease 
which expired in 1785. So Dorset could not have sold or granted manorial land 
until he acquired the lordship of the manor sometime around 1790. But while 
this may seem rather late for any input from Francis Austen it is conceivable that 
earlier he may have negotiated permission to erect the two-storey “cricketting 
house’ adjoining the ground and to enclose the playing area by the posts and rails 
which we know from a wood engraving of the period were in place by the mid- 
1770s. 


Sevenoaks Vine and the Cricket House in the 1770s 
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The 3rd Duke was one of the game’s most influential patrons and his great matches 
on the Vine formed the highlight of the Sevenoaks social calendar, the occasion 
for people from far afield to visit friends and relatives living in and around the 
town. The Hampshire Austens knew two of these families — the Evelyns of St 
Clere and the Humphreys of Seal. A large party journeyed from Horsham to St 
Clere to see England play Hampshire in 1773 and Mrs Humphrey wrote to her 
brother-in-law the artist Ozias asking him to stay during the match in 1779, two 
years before Ozias himself wanted to know ‘the great cricket day’ when intending 
to visit with a friend from Exeter.* In much the same way when the Revd George 
Austen decided to bring Mrs Austen and their daughters Jane and Cassandra from 
Steventon to see his uncle in 1788 their visit was arranged to coincide with what 
had been advertised as ‘the Hampshire club against All England’ starting on 24 
July. They arrived on the 21st and on the following day the sisters’ second cousin 
Philadelphia Walter from Seal called on them and afterwards wrote her often 
quoted letter to her brother James telling him how Jane ‘is very like her brother 
Henry, not at all pretty & very prim, unlike a girl of twelve’ and that “Jane is 
whimsical and affected’.* On the 23rd the Austens returned the visit. Then next 
day back at Sevenoaks a five-minute stroll along the High Street would have 
sufficed for them to reach the Vine in time to see the first ball being bowled. 
Despite being behind on the first innings after two days’ play the Hampshire side 
won comfortably by fifty-three runs.° 

Throughout the summer the Duke, by now British Ambassador to the Court of 
Versailles, was detained in France so this year’s match must have been organised 
by the club based on the Vine. Although in 1788 “the members of the Cricket- 
Club’ issued public notice of its opening meeting it is not until 1797 that we learn 
the names of the committee.° One was William Evelyn of St Clere, near Ightham, 
who entertained the cricket party from Horsham. He was mentioned by the Revd 
George Austen in a letter announcing Jane’s birth in 1775 and several times in 
Jane’s correspondence from Bath. Another was Philadelphia’s brother the Revd 
Weaver Walter, like George Austen an Old Boy of Tonbridge School and by this 
time a schoolmaster and curate at Penshurst some six miles south of Sevenoaks. 

While living at Lamberhurst Francis Austen’s eldest son, christened Francis 
Motley but commonly known as Motley, was a founder-member of the Coxheath 
Cricket Club established near Maidstone in 1787. Fellow subscribers included 
the Duke of Dorset and Edward Hussey of Scotney Castle whose sister Harriet 
married Motley’s brother John Austen. After returning to Sevenoaks and during 
the invasion alert which followed the breakdown of the short-lived Peace of 
Amiens, he became a major in his local Holmesdale Volunteers under its Lieut- 
Colonel, the Duchess of Dorset’s second husband Lord Whitworth. Therefore it 
might be reasonable to assume that Motley was at the very least involved with 
and possibly even organised the Volunteers’ cricket match against the Medway 
Volunteers held on the Vine in 1804, and attended by ‘all the first personages in 
the vicinity of Sevenoaks’ including the Duchess and ‘his Lordship [who] treated 
the cricketers of both parties with a dinner and breakfast’ .’ 
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Francis Motley Austen, father of Col Thomas Austen and son of Francis Austen 
of the Red House 


Doubtless it was due to Motley’s influence that his second son Thomas became 
Whitworth’s aide-de-camp when he embarked as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1813, thereby prompting Jane’s facetious comment: ‘Our Cousins Col. Tho‘ 
Austen & Margaretta [his wife] are going Aid-de-camps to Ireland & Lord 
Whitworth goes in their Train ... good appointments for each’ 8 

Thirteen years later Thomas featured in the scorecard of a match on the Vine 
in which the Sevenoaks club beat another gentlemen’s club from East Malling by 
nine wickets.’ The team also included his brother John Austen, the aforementioned 
Edward Hussey, about whom Jane in 1813 observed that he chose to stay at 
Ramsgate being ‘very fond of the Sea’,'° Edward’s sons John and Edward junr 
and William Evelyn’s son-in-law the former Alexander Hume who by this time 
had adopted his wife’s maiden name. Jane alluded to the couple in 1813 when 
informing Cassandra that Lady Bridges ‘mentioned our enquiries &c. to M’ and 
M* Alex: Evelyn, & had their best Comp‘ & Thanks to give in return’.'' A seventh 
member of the side, John Fellows Claridge, was a partner with Motley in the 
Sevenoaks law firm originally established by Francis which subsequently became 
Austen & Claridge. 

Moving on a generation the most significant cricketer has to be George 
Thomas Austen whose branch of the family assumed the name Knight in 1812. 
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Cricket historians chiefly remember him for his campaign on behalf of round-arm 
bowling and for his framing the law followed by bowlers from the late 1820s until 
modern overarm came to be formally sanctioned in 1864. In surviving scorecards 
his association with the Vine began in September 1819 when assisting the Prince’s 
Plain club from Bromley against Sevenoaks and top-scoring with thirty-four in 
the second innings. Eight years later he played on the ground four times, firstly 
on 29 June when making his highest recorded score, ninety-two for Sevenoaks 
versus the West Kent club. In late July and the middle of August he appeared 
for the Gentlemen versus Players of Kent and on 20-22 August for Kent against 
Sussex in the first match to be officially played according to his own law. Bell's 
Life in London announced that ‘the round arm delivery will ... be brought into 
action, by which the bowling (that most important part of the game) will be much 
improved’ and in George’s own words it was ‘played according to the very law, 
word for word, which I now propose’.'* In Kent’s second innings of 100 George 
and his brother Edward were the two highest scorers with twenty-two and twenty- 
five respectively. A third brother Henry, making up the number for Sussex in his 
only innings, finished on three not out. This is the single occasion when three of 
Jane’s nephews as opposed to great-nephews figured in the same county match 
although in 1815 all three played for the gentlemen of East against those of West 
Kent on Penenden Heath near Maidstone. George’s last match on the Vine seems 
to have been the one for the Gentlemen versus Players of Kent in September 
1828 which witnessed perhaps his most remarkable innings — forty-seven out 
of seventy-eight scored from the bat with no one else managing to reach double 
figures. 

Meanwhile Jane’s cousin, to be more precise second cousin, Col Thomas 
Austen had left the army, retired to his late father’s Kippington estate just outside 
Sevenoaks and rejoined the Vine club. He continued to play into his forties, indeed 
until fifty if we can identify him with the Austen found in the Sevenoaks side 
against Tonbridge in 1825. His wife Margaretta died that year and afterwards he 
re-married the much younger Catherine Mary Manning. His new brother-in-law, 
Henry, who played cricket for Sevenoaks as ‘Manning jun’ entered the Church, 
but converted to Rome and became the celebrated Cardinal Manning. 

After 1831 the club went into decline and within ten years had become defunct. 
A new Vine club was established during the winter of 1848-49 by ‘that old lover 
of the game’ Col Austen and other local worthies led by Capt. William Brook 
Northey of Vine Lodge. The Captain had Austen connections through being a 
brother-in-law of two of the Knight brothers — Henry, who married his sister 
Charlotte and the Revd William, rector of Steventon, who married his sister Mary. 
Another founder was the historian Viscount Mahon who succeeded his father as 
fifth Earl Stanhope in 1855. It was this Lord Stanhope who developed such a deep 
interest in Jane Austen’s work as to enter into correspondence with the publisher 
concerning the contents of James Edward Austen-Leigh’s A Memoir of Jane 
Austen and to purchase a letter written by her, now preserved in the Stanhope 
archive. 
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Sevenoaks Vine v Harrow in 1858, with the Vine cricket pavilion, 
built in 1850 at the suggestion of Col Austen 


While we cannot be sure whether Francis Austen of Sevenoaks played any part 
in erecting what was already by 1796 being called ‘the Old Cricketing House’ 
or having the ground enclosed by a railing, we do know that his grandson was 
responsible for the only pre-modern building still to be seen on the Vine. With 
respect to the ‘Cricketing House’ F. Richards in his Old Sevenoaks published in 
1901 noted that ‘early in the century there existed a pavilion. It was an old weather 
boarded structure, two stories in height’. He went on to say that ‘in 1850 the 
present pavilion was built by the late Earl of Amherst, through the instrumentality 
of the late Col. Austen’. Earl Amherst — not ‘of Amherst’ — was Lord of the Manor 
by virtue of his Countess being the eldest daughter and co-heir of the 3rd Duke 
of Dorset. Construction was completed in time for the 1850 season, when in May 
a county paper reported: ‘The new cricketting pavilion was opened Wednesday 
se’nnight with much eclat; it being the first practice match day for the season. 
Two excellent elevens were chosen by Capt. Northey and J Alexander, Esq., and 
there was some very good play’. Afterwards an ‘excellent dinner was provided 
in the pavilion. The Marquis [sic] Camden in the chair, supported by upwards 
of 40 of the noblemen and gentlemen of the neighbourhood ... Prosperity to 
cricket was enthusiastically drunk, and loyal and patriotic toasts’. There was one 
notable absentee: ‘we regret to say Colonel Austen, from ill health was unable to 
attend’. 

Though not actually the first and though no longer employed for its original 
purpose, the structure erected at the suggestion of Jane Austen’s cousin nevertheless 
remains the oldest cricket pavilion still standing. 
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Notes 


1. 


8. 
9. 


London Courant and Westminster Chronicle 8 December 1780. Finch-Hatton’s 
sons George and Daniel became acquainted with Jane while she was staying at 
Godmersham. 


. H.W. Knocker: ‘Notes as to the History and origin of the Vine Cricket Ground’ 


undated typescript in Sevenoaks Library. 


. Information on the Evelyn visit can be found in John Baker’s published diary, 


on the Humphrey correspondence in the Royal Academy archives and in G. 
and G.MG. 

Woodgate A History of the Woodgates of Stonewall Park and of Summerhill 
1910. 


. Austen-Leigh, R.A. (ed), Austen Papers 1704-1856. Spottiswoode, Ballantyne 


& Co. (1942) p.131. 


. Coincidentally, on the day play started on the Vine, fifty miles away Jane’s 


cousin Edward Cooper distinguished himself as a bowler for Eton College 
against the combined towns of Eton and Windsor, cf. H.T. Waghorn: The 
Dawn of Cricket 1906, p.94. 


. Maidstone Journal 30 May 1797. 
. Ibid. 14 August. The match was arranged in response to a challenge from 


the Medway Volunteers issued on 12 June (ibid). Whitworth had been British 
Ambassador to France during the Peace of Amiens when the British tourists 
who flocked to Paris included Jane’s brother Henry Austen and his wife 
Eliza. 

Deirdre Le Faye (ed), Jane Austen’s Letters. OUP (2011) Letter 86, p.226. 
The True Briton 4 August 1800. 


10. Le Faye, Letter 92, p.249. 
11. Ibid. Letter 92, p.248. 
12.George Knight aimed at the reform of an MCC ruling designed to suppress 


round-arm bowling which as he noted in a letter to The Sporting Magazine in 
1828 ‘about twenty years ago...was invented, and introduced by an eminent 
player (Willes) in Kent, and practised by him and a few others’. The reference 
is to John Willes of Tonford Court who took part in the cricket match mentioned 
in Jane Austen’s letter to Cassandra in 1805. Knight’s proposals were rejected 
at a special meeting called by the MCC on 18 May 1828 but because players 
and umpires across the country favoured Knight’s version the MCC found it 
expedient to incorporate his law into its ‘official’ code in 1835. 


13. Maidstone Journal 21 May 1850. 
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Jane and Taxes: the duty-free donkey trap 


Janine Barchas 


Was novelist Jane Austen an artful tax dodger? One purchase in the Austen 
household suggests yes. But the details might surprise. 


TULLE 


Reproduced with the kind permission of Jane Austen’s House 


Restored in 1998, this half-size, spindle-back gig is on prominent display at the 
cottage known as Jane Austen’s House in Chawton, where Jane Austen resided 
with her mother, sister, and friend Martha Lloyd from 1809 until 1817. The shafts 
at the front of this one-seat, two-wheeled, two-person vehicle are too small to fit a 
horse, sitting low and measuring only five feet from end to end.' Yet what looks at 
first glance like a child’s pony trap was used by the adult author, whom we know 
from a surviving article of clothing to have been between 5’6” and 5’8” tall.” The 
museum displays the wee rig on a raised platform, where it is somewhat grandly 
identified as ‘Jane Austen’s Donkey Carriage’. This is how Austen herself half- 
jokingly referred to her unusual mode of transport in letters to a nephew.> Many 
nephews and nieces were doubtless familiar with the sight of their aunts riding 
back and forth to Alton in the bespoke conveyance that Edward Austen Knight 
had especially made ‘soon after’ his mother and sisters arrived at Chawton in 
July of 1809.4 With this gift, Edward must have hoped to modestly extend their 
independence beyond the distances the women could walk, while sparing boots 
and petticoats from muddy roads bestrewn with dung. In her novels and letters, 
Austen uses carriage generically to refer to any and all passenger vehicles, so 
while ‘Donkey Carriage’ is not technically an oxymoron it surely winks at holding 
the reins of a lowly donkey rather than a proper horse.° The Austen family could 
also delight in how this gig cleverly avoided two standard tax burdens attached 
to vehicle ownership.° 
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It was not the dimensions of the pint-sized gig that made it tax exempt. Any 
passenger vehicle was then a doubly taxable luxury. First there was a horse tax. I 
consulted ‘A SCHEDULE of the Duties payable for all HORSES, MARES, and 
GELDINGS, kept and used by any Person or Persons for the Purpose of riding, 
or for the Purpose of drawing any Carriage chargeable with Duty by Schedule 
(E)’ in the House Tax Act for the year 1808.’ It lists £2.13s.6d. as tax due on 
the first horse. Although mules are accounted for among husbandry animals in 
Schedule F, donkeys are never mentioned, making them exempt. In addition, all 
passenger vehicles were subject to the modern equivalent of a road tax. Schedule 
D shows that any carriage with four wheels demanded an annual payment of 
£11.5s — in addition to any duty on the horses needed to pull it. As a disincentive 
for conspicuous consumption, additional four-wheeled carriages raised the duty 
owed on each vehicle (e.g., at three, the tax became £13.10s. each). For “Carriages 
with less than Four Wheels’, which would include Willoughby’s curricle as well 
as John Thorpe’s gig, the schedule stipulates that the “Number of Horses to be 
used therewith’ would determine the tax bracket. The duty on even two-wheeled 
carriages started at £5.18s., if ‘drawn by One Horse, Mare, or Gelding, and no 
more.’ Rigs with two wheels that were unfit for horses thus fell outside the standard 
taxable categories. In the first year alone, the donkey carriage amounted to a tax 
savings of £8.11s.6d. per annum over the most basic horse and gig, safeguarding 
1.7 percent of their income of roughly £500 — which may not seem like much 
unless you consider how taxes were just one of the hidden costs in securing a 
mode of transport.’ 

The law made exceptions for any essential two-wheeled carriages of farmers, 
tradesmen, and ecclesiastical persons with an income under £100 with a provision 
about so-called taxed carts, which stipulated one horse.’ By law, taxed carts were 
plain and devoid of ornament, springs, or cushions. In the 1808 schedule, vehicles 
qualified only if they were unadorned and ‘built and constructed wholly of Wood 
and Iron, without any Covering other than a tilted Covering, and without any 
Lining or Springs, whether the same be made of Iron, Wood, Leather, or other 
Materials, and with a fixed Seat, without Slings or Braces, and without any 
Ornament whatever, other than Paint of a dark Colour for the Preservation of the 
Wood or Iron only.’’® In 1808, the value of a taxed cart could not at any time in 
its existence exceed twelve pounds and was also not allowed to be hired out." 
Meeting these requirements would drop the combined duty of horse and cart to 
£1.6s.6d., the lowest in the schedule for all horse-drawn passenger vehicles. 

In a letter of 24 January 1813, Austen mentions riding in what she calls a 
“Tax-cart’ that belonged to the Clements, a neighbouring family: ‘civility on both 
sides; I would rather have walked, & no doubt, they must have wished I had.’!” 
Although the anecdote is tainted by a cold politeness towards Mrs Clement, it 
also does not suggest a physically comfortable journey. As biographer David 
Nokes wryly observes, ‘she made sure to escape their hospitality on the return 
journey’ by joining Edward’s manservant in what Jane lauds as comparatively 
‘great luxury’.'? At that time, luxury taxes — or assessed taxes as they were called 
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— included long-standing duties on hair powder, windows, armorial bearings, 
dogs, and manservants. Such duties had targeted the rich before the introduction 
of an income tax in 1799 and still continued in 1808; only in 1869 would these 
be changed into license fees. During the Georgian era, the widespread use of 
the carriage made it a commodity of sustained interest to the government as a 
source of revenue, so much so that ‘road travel was one of the most highly and 
comprehensively taxed activities in Britain’ .'4 Jane Austen’s small donkey carriage 
cleverly downsizes a standard gig to make it unfit for a full-size horse, thus neatly 
avoiding even the smallest vehicle duty without the conspicuous meanness of a 
taxed cart. 

Taxed carts were deliberately made conspicuous with large painted labels, 
required by law: 


the Words ‘A Taxed Cart,’ and the Owner’s Christian and Surname, and Place of Abode, 
marked or painted on a black Ground in white Letters, or on a white Ground in black 
Letters, on the Outside of the back Pannel or back Part of such Carriage, in Words at 
full Length, each of the Letters thereof being at least One Inch in Length, and of a 
Breadth in Proportion...'° 


Prominent signage was intended to limit fraudulent use and hold owners 
accountable. The required lettering surely doubled as a disincentive to request 
the deduction — as Austen’s own sneer at the Clements’ ‘Tax-cart’ suggests. The 
Austen women’s quirky donkey gig avoided the need for crass public display of 
their domestic cost-saving strategies. In her letters, Jane savours visits to relatives 
that allow her to momentarily ‘be above Vulgar Economy’ .'® Even without painted 
lettering, however, the economic motives behind a donkey carriage would have 
been transparent to any contemporary. In addition to avoiding annual taxes, a 
donkey was also cheaper to maintain than a horse. 

What about ponies? It was trendy for ladies to hitch specially-designed, low- 
slung carriages with ponies. In Pride and Prejudice, Mr Collins reports how Miss 
de Bourgh ‘often condescends to drive by my humble abode in her little phaeton 
and ponies’. And Mrs Gardiner jokes about wanting to tour Pemberley in style 
after Lizzy and Darcy are married: ‘A low pheton, with a nice little pair of ponies, 
would be the very thing.’'” Indeed pony carriage sounds decidedly more upmarket 
than the Austens’ donkey carriage, which barely avoids the word cart, and a small 
enough pony might have been found to fit this same vehicle. But, and there’s the 
rub, ponies would be covered by ‘horse’ in a statute. Defined as small horses under 
a certain size (roughly 14 hands high), all ponies were subject to the horse tax. 
Then as now, ponies were not regarded as a separate taxonomic category (excuse 
the pun) from horses, unlike mules and donkeys. Therefore, if the same modest, 
half-size gig was pulled by a fashionable pony rather than a humble donkey, the 
vehicle plus the animal would have been subject to duty. Parliament did not miss 
an opportunity to tax even the smallest horses — as the Austens knew.'® 

The precarious finances of the Austen women have been scrupulously 
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acknowledged and recounted by historians. Even in that sobering financial 
context, however, their ownership of the donkey carriage has remained peculiarly 
romanticized. In truth, the donkey rig would have offered an uncomfortable ride 
amidst the freight and carriage traffic along what was then a busy thoroughfare 
from London to Winchester. Yet museum founder Tom Carpenter extols the 
effortlessness of the donkey carriage as “the simplest and cheapest to run form 
of transport not needing stables and grooms like a fullsize carriage and horses 
would’. He approvingly adds a pastoral flourish about how ‘the donkey was 
able to graze in the orchard field then beyond the garden’, pulling in a quote 
from a letter by Jane Austen herself about the ‘luxurious idleness’ in winter of 
their by-then multiple donkeys.'? This makes such rural circumstances sound free 
and easy, but even thrifty donkeys need supplemental feed in winter. Entries in 
the Chawton Estate Account Book, including the payment of £3.4s.6d. ‘to Mr 
Blunden for hay and corn deliv[ere]d at Mrs Austen’s’, on 29 December 1809, 
confirm that Edward also provided fodder for the donkey from his estate.” 

In point of fact, there were a host of consumer options in Austen’s day 
that might keep clear of ‘stables and grooms’. In Emma’s rural Highbury, Mr 
Knightley avoids the bother of owning horses altogether, although he keeps a 
carriage. The implication is that Knightley rents horses when needed, as do the 
Hursts in Pride and Prejudice while staying at Netherfield. For reasons of starker 
economy, Mrs Norris welcomes the chaperoning of her nieces in the Bertrams’ 
carriage, as it affords her the convenient opportunity ‘of mixing in society without 
having horses to hire’.”' Carriages, too, and of all sorts, might be hired even in a 
tural setting.” Alternatively, and since even a rogue like Willoughby is willing to 
gift a girl a horse, you might be wondering why Edward Austen Knight did not 
just provide his mother and sisters with the unrestricted use of his own horses, 
stabled down the lane at the Great House. One answer is bad timing: when the 
women arrived in 1809, Chawton House remained occupied by the Middleton 
family, who rented it until 1813. After that date, any new arrangement that made 
the women subject to the availability of Edward’s horses might have felt like a 
potential restraint. 

Tom Carpenter details a ‘small space for luggage under the seat’ and while 
‘luggage’ may overreach, the seat does have a hinged wooden lid that allows 
for items to be tucked underneath. Any shopping placed there would have to 
withstand much jostle en route. He also points out that the red trim along the 
edges of the matt black paint of the wooden rig ‘implied a family of status’. I 
can hear Jane Austen giggling with her nephews. Donkeys, we are told, move at 
a ‘brisk 4 mph’, and the ‘journey into Alton for shopping would take about 20 
mins’. For comparison, Google calculates the distance to the High Street shops, 
along the direct route for 1.3 miles, might be travelled on foot in twenty-seven 
minutes. In July 1816, Jane set out for Farringdon, near Chawton, with Mary 
Jane Fowle to view ‘the improvements M' Woolls is making’. Although Google 
judges the likely distance at only a mile and a half, rain made them turn back part 
way. In the time it took them to reach home, they were ‘wet through’.** Donkeys 
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are tireless pack animals able to handle rough terrain, but those virtues might not 
have shone much in Hampshire. In the age before the Victorians offered donkey 
rides at beach resorts, the sight of Jane and Cassandra driving a donkey gig would 
have stood out.”* But the oddness of it was surely not subject to derision in rural 
Chawton, among the hurly-burly of taxed carts, farm vehicles, freight traffic, 
animals brought to market, and pedestrians in the neighbourhood. As single 
women, the possession of any dedicated conveyance — even a glorified cart pulled 
by a donkey — set Jane and Cassandra above the vast majority of their peers. 

Historians have extolled the virtues of the donkey carriage, explaining how 
‘the most expensive donkey could be had for only £3’, that donkeys could also be 
saddled for rides, eat ‘practically anything’, and possess “considerable personal 
charm’.* Only Mrs Elton, in Emma, waxes more lyrical about wanting to ride 
donkeys: 


I wish we had a donkey. The thing would be for us all to come on donkies, Jane, 
Miss Bates, and me—and my caro sposo walking by. I really must talk to him about 
purchasing a donkey. In a country life I conceive it to be a sort of necessary; for, let a 
woman have ever so many resources, it is not possible for her to be always shut up at 
home;—and very long walks, you know—in summer there is dust, and in winter there 
is dirt.” 


Mrs Elton is a clergyman’s wife, and her self-aggrandizing perversion of the 
image of Christ riding to Jerusalem on a humble donkey is an instance of Austen’s 
hallmark irony. Even so, there is an element of truth in Mrs Elton’s vision of 
what is ‘a sort of necessary’ in the country for women on a limited income. And 
there were women whom Austen greatly respected who rode donkeys, including 
her friend Anne Lefroy, who kept donkeys at Ashe Rectory.”” Nothing however 
suggests that the author herself, while healthy, aggrandized transportation by 
donkey as ‘the thing’. 

Instead, in Persuasion, Austen envisions a much more elegant and comfortable 
vehicle for her heroine, who at novel’s end becomes ‘mistress of a very pretty 
landaulette’— a two-wheeled, stylish, one-seater marketed to ladies — bestowed by 
her husband Captain Wentworth as a mark of his trust and esteem.”* In real life, 
Austen had only the occasional taste of such luxuries. Four months after sharing 
that Tax-Cart with the Clements, she visited London and briefly rode solo in a 
posh carriage supplied by her brother Henry: ‘and the Driving about, the Carriage 
been open, /sic] was very pleasant.—I liked my solitary elegance very much, & 
was ready to laugh all the time at my being where I was.—I could not but feel that 
I had naturally small right to be parading about London in a Barouche.’” At home 
in Chawton awaited the donkey carriage. 

The mini-gig was uncomfortable and cumbersome enough for Austen to stop 
using it as soon as her health deteriorated, which left the donkeys so idle during the 
harsh winter of 1816-1817. She declined a December invitation because “the walk 
is beyond my strength’, adding ‘though I am otherwise very well’, and blamed 
the weather for her relative isolation: ‘this is not a Season for Donkey Carriages’. 
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Elsewhere, she quipped that the long winter of inactivity made donkeys apt to 
forget their ‘Education’ .*° As the weather grew ‘springlike’, however, she found 
herself unable to manage the donkey and gig and only then took to riding the 
animal instead: ‘It will be more independant & less troublesome than the use of 
the Carriage’ .*' She optimistically reported to niece Caroline that the scheme had 
proved a success: ‘I have taken one ride on the Donkey & like it very much.’ She 
added ‘& you must try to get me quiet, mild days, that I may be able to go out 
pretty constantly.’ There could not have been many such outings, for by mid- 
April she took to her bed and agreed to move to Winchester, where she died on 18 
July 1817. 

In sum, and in spite of the delights of Mrs Elton and others, there is nothing 
romantic, speedy, easy, or comfy about driving a donkey in a low-riding, rattling 
mini-gig. But it was a completely tax-free ride that allowed a modicum of dignity 
in a rural neighbourhood such as Chawton. In London, a donkey carriage would 
have been another matter — a worse crime than having an uncle in Cheapside. 
The choice of both vehicle and motive power cunningly eliminated annual taxes, 
reducing recurring costs for the household at the cottage. Unlike Willoughby, 
Edward Austen Knight made sure not to burden the women he loved with a gift 
that would raise their taxes and cause additional expense with the maintenance of 
a horse. He also arranged for supplemental feed in winter, saw some maintenance 
work on the cottage as part of the duties of his estate, and paid at least half of the 
initial land tax on the cottage.** 

The practical realities of a donkey carriage should be sobering influences on 
any lingering tendency to romanticize life in a country cottage. When it comes 
to the hidden costs of carriage ownership, the Austens thought outside the box to 
take advantage of a tax loophole. All evidence suggests that Jane Austen good- 
naturedly embraced the limited mobility that the combination of a donkey and a 
half-size-gig offered. It is with this same unflinching attitude to money that her 
own heroines struggle with genteel poverty. 


NB: A version of this article was first published by the Los Angeles Review of 
Books on 16 December 2021 as ‘Jane Austen, Artful Tax Dodger’ (https:// 
lareviewofbooks.org/short-takes/jane-austen-the-artful-tax-dodger/). I would 
like to gratefully acknowledge the expert assistance of John Avery Jones (on 
legal matters) and Sandy Lerner (on carriages); remaining errors are my own. In 
addition, I must thank scholars Jocelyn Harris, Hazel Jones, and David Rymill (at 
the Hampshire Record Office) for their long-distance help on the research. 


Notes 

1. See Jane Austen’s House website, with text by former trustee and curator Tom 
Carpenter: _https://janeaustens house/object/jane-austens-donkey-carriage/. 
Dimensions: Length 9ft/274cm, Width 4 ft7in/139cm, Shaft length 5ft/152cms, 
Shaft width 19ins/48 cms, Height of seat 3ft3ins/100cm, Wheel diameter 
2ft/62.5cm. 
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2. See Hilary Davidson, ‘Reconstructing Jane Austen’s Silk Pelisse, 1812-1814’, 
Costume, 49.2 (2015), pp.198-223. 

3. Deirdre Le Faye (ed.), Jane Austen’s Letters. OUP (2011) Letters 142 and 146 
to James Edward Austen, pp.330 and 337. 

4. Tom Carpenter, https://janeaustens house/object/jane-austens-donkey-carriage/. 

. For clarification of the term carriage, as well as useful information about 

various types, see Ed Ratcliffe, ‘Transports of Delight: How Jane Austen’s 
Characters Got Around’ (undated). https://www.jasnanorcal.org/inkwell/ 
ink9. 

6. Family memories still rankled of how, in 1798, George Austen had been caught 
off guard by unexpected and radical changes to carriage taxes. See John Avery 
Jones, ‘Mr. Austen’s Carriage Revisited’, Jane Austen Society Annual Report 
for 2020, pp. 61 - 66. 

7. House Tax Act, 1808. Sch (E) No.1 (48 Geo. 3 c 55). For rates of tax on 
carriages, horses, and husbandry animals, see Act schedules D, E, and F, 
respectively. The act makes for fascinating reading and, for those with access, 
starts here: https://justis.vlex.com/#vid/house-tax-act-1808-861282016. 

8. Maintenance costs on the bespoke donkey carriage would not have offered 
savings over the repairs on an ordinary gig. Coachmaker William Felton in 
A Treatise on Carriages (London, c. 1794 - 96) explains how wheels, for 
example, need replacing every three years. 

9. The four women at the cottage lived on roughly £500 per annum and would 
not have qualified in any case: “Any Person occupying a Farm, and making 
a Livelihood solely thereby, or any Person carrying on a Trade, and making 
a Livelihood solely thereby, or making a Livelihood by such Occupation and 
Trade jointly; or any Ecclesiastical Person not possessed of an Annual Income 
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Bank”: The Bankruptcy Inventories of Austen, Maunde & Tilson, 1816’ 
Furniture History 53 (2017) pp.161-190, esp. p.166. 
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31. Ibid. Letter 153, p.348. 

32. Ibid. Letter 156, p.353. 

33.The Chawton Estate Account Book records a number of payments that 
suggest Edward continued to regard some work on the cottage premises as his 
responsibility, over and above the initial renovations. Although there is nothing 
specific about a donkey carriage, there is an entry “Paid Chawton Collectors 
Y% years Land Tax for Mrs Austens House’ (£0 4s 6d), which suggests that 
Edward paid the first modest instalment of land tax. Furthermore, there is 
a payment on 2 July 1810 to ‘Baigent, Plumber, a bill for work done at Mrs 
Austen’s House in 1809’, £35 6 5. In ‘Miscellaneous payments’ in 1810 there 
is a payment on 23 July ‘Paid Mr Armstrong a Bill for Shrubbs &c delivered 
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Hay’ (£3 11 9) although there is no confirmation that this winter fodder, like 
that in Dec 1809, was again for Mrs Austen’s household. 
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The Maunde Inheritance 


Frances Crampton and John Avery Jones 


Following the collapse of Henry Austen’s bank, his banking partner Henry 
Maunde was also liable for the bank’s liabilities. Among Maunde’s assets was a 
legacy from his uncle Thomas Sheldon but it was wrongly thought by everyone 
that on Maunde’s death in 1816 the legacy lapsed and would be shared among 
other members of the family because he had not survived Sheldon’s widow who 
had a life interest in the estate. In fact, on the widow’s death twenty-three years 
after Sheldon’s it was discovered that the will required only that he (and the same 
for other beneficiaries) survive Sheldon and on the widow’s death the legacy 
would go to Maunde’s estate. In the circumstances this meant that it went to his 
Assignees (trustees in bankruptcy) as the Crown had failed to gain priority over 
the other creditors because they did not realise it was an asset. This loss of priority 
applied to Edward Knight and James Leigh-Perrot, who had been sureties for 
Henry Austen’s tax debt, and stood in the shoes of the Crown having in 1818 paid 
off the remainder of the Crown’s debt then amounting to £19,964 that had not been 
paid out of available assets. And secondly, the Maunde family lost the legacy that 
they had expected to be shared among them. A second complication relating to 
Sheldon’s estate was that Henry Maunde’s brother Richard had sold his legacy 
to Henry Maunde and Henry Austen in 1812 at a price that reflected that the 
purchase was a speculation on his surviving Sheldon’s widow. Henry explained 
the situation in a letter to his brother Edward! much later, in 1822, that he and 
Henry Maunde had purchased Richard Maunde’s share, and that if the latter (then 
aged forty-seven)” survived Margaret (then aged eighty or more)’ he would be 
entitled to a fifth* share, worth £2,000, in the estate. This clearly demonstrates 
that Henry had thought that Richard Maunde’s share depended on his surviving 
Margaret. When it was realised after Margaret’s death that Richard had not needed 
to survive her, it meant that his legacy had been sold at an undervalue. Also some 
of the proceeds of the sale were lost in the bank’s collapse in 1816. The Maunde 
family lost out twice on this legacy. 

Edward Knight on behalf of the sureties was able to save their situation by 
applying to the Court of Exchequer for a Writ of Extent* operating retrospectively 
for thirteen years, an extraordinary proceeding. This was initially refused 
in November 1828, although this seems at least partly to be on account of a 
deficiency in the affidavit for not stating that the bank partners were insolvent.® 
However after demonstrating Maunde’s bankruptcy and death,’ an Extent was 
issued by the Court of Exchequer to the Sheriff of Hereford, where the assets were 
on 24 February 1829, including Chief Baron (as judges of the Court were called) 
Thomson’s ‘teste’ (i.e. the words ‘Witness Sir Alexander Thomson 15 March 
1816’) even though he had died in 1817, thus giving it full retrospective effect for 
the thirteen years as if the legacy had been seized in 1816.8 The 1816 Extent had 
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provided for the imprisonment of the Bank partners, which never happened as 
they made sure they were not in the Bailiwicks of the Sheriffs of Middlesex and 
Kent to whom the writ had been issued; this one was the same in ordering their 
imprisonment including the deceased Maunde, not that Henry Austen or James 
Tilson would be found in Herefordshire. This was followed by an Inquisition 
on 16 April 1829 which found that Maunde was entitled to the legacy on 15 
March 1816 and at the date of the Inquisition, which is surely wrong as by then it 
belonged to his Assignees, and an order was made on 6 May 1829 for the legacy 
to be paid to the Exchequer, and hence to the sureties who now had priority over 
other creditors. 

The Maunde family tried to recover from Edward Knight some of their lost 
inheritance. Henry Maunde’s sister Anne Jane Skrine as the senior relative had a 
meeting with Edward at which her solicitor was present and she wrote no fewer 
than six letters to Edward between July and November 1828, plus a final one in 
July 1830 putting considerable moral pressure on him to make a further payment 
to the family. As an example of her approach, this is an extract from one of her 
letters:° 


Sir, it is with reluctance after the receipt of your last letter that I again address you. 
In justice to and in full consideration of the facts I trespass on your attention for you 
cannot believe that I will consent to this additional seizure of property without using 
my utmost attempt to vindicate the claim of three already bereaved children ... I say 
this without hesitation that your endeavour to enforce this claim is unconscionable with 
equity. Tho you gave a guarantee to the Treasury and have by that act been called to 
make good the losses occasioned by Mr H T Austen’s defalcation ... by a subtlety of 
law my young relations have been deprived of their father’s property to reimburse you. 
Excuse me Sir if I entertain a far different belief ... Can it be that you Sir knowing the 
sole cause of all these calamities which have overtaken the Maunde family to be owing 
to the misconduct/misfortunes if you will of your own brother who is now seated in 
ease and independence” whilst the victims of his speculations are destined to poverty 
and are the only sufferers howsoever absolved they ought in justice to have been... 


She appealed in the correspondence to such matters as equity, compassion and 
justice, and to Edward’s humanity and sense of honour, as a father and a Christian, 
given the family’s financial circumstances. She suggested the repayment of the 
sale proceeds of Richard’s legacy with interest, or the payment of annuities for 
Maria his widow, and their son and daughter. These resulted in uncharacteristically 
terse responses from Edward such as: ‘the tone of that letter is little calculated 
to promote the interest of your nephew and niece’; and ‘I would under no 
circumstances accede to the proposal’ [about the annuities].!! 

Although Mrs Skrine’s approaches had met with no success, subsequently 
in 1830 and 1831 Richard Maunde’s widow, Maria, and Henry Maunde’s son, 
Crewe Henry Maunde,” continued the correspondence with Edward, who refused 
all their requests except for making a payment of £40 which he hoped ‘will cover 
every expense which you [Crewe] and your sister [Anne Henry] have incurred in 
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the progress of this business’.'* Their letters were more reasonable in tone than 
Mrs Skrine’s and resulted in fuller responses from Edward, but no further funds. 
The family’s moral case was clear, particularly as Richard Maunde’s family had 
lost twice, first, by the low sale price on the basis that the legacy was thought to be 
contingent on his surviving Margaret, and secondly, by not receiving the part of 
the sale price that was still in the Bank at the time of its collapse,“ but they failed 
to consider Edward’s equally valid moral case as the legacy reduced the amount 
by which he was out of pocket having paid the Crown as surety in accordance 
with his bond on behalf of Henry Austen. One wonders if Mrs Skrine would have 
fared better by not attacking Edward but by saying that they were all losers and 
asking if they could divide up the losses in a different way. Or it might have been 
better for the family to put forward a legal argument that the contract for the sale 
of Richard Maunde’s legacy was void because both parties were under a common 
mistake as to its nature, although this would depend on the possibility of the 
purchase price being repaid by the sureties or the Crown." 


Thomas Sheldon’s will'® 

The dispute had nothing to do with what the will actually said, which is perfectly 
clear, (at least if one reads to page seven of dense legalese written as a single 
paragraph), but with what everyone wrongly, but perfectly reasonably, assumed 
it said. We turn to look at the will, not (readers will be pleased to hear) for any 
of Mrs Skrine’s ‘subtlety of law,’ but because the will is interesting and unusual 
in a number of respects: why Sheldon treated the children of two of his sisters 
completely differently, thereby privileging nieces over nephews, and in the 
strange way it described Henry and Richard Maunde. 

When construing wills judges are permitted to place themselves ‘in the 
testator’s armchair and consider the circumstances by which he was surrounded 
when he made his will’.'’ We shall adopt the same approach to Thomas Sheldon’s 
will, written in 1801, to try to understand why he made his will in the form he did, 
particularly in relation to the Maunde family. Sheldon owned two landed estates: 
the Manor of Abberton, Worcestershire which had been in the Sheldon family since 
a grant of 1544, although the family had owned land in the area since a predecessor 
who died in 1428,'8 and the Manor of Lugwardine in Herefordshire.’ 

The background family situation was that his eldest brother had become a 
lunatic (and an Act of Parliament was necessary to authorise some sales from the 
estate), and the next brother, Dormer, predeceased him. He had a wife, Margaret 
who outlived him by twenty-three years, but no children. He hoped that a nephew, 
Dormer Vincent, son of his sister Mercy, would be his heir, although as it turned 
out he died in 1806 with no issue not long after Sheldon, who died on 19 August 
1804. Although of course this was unknown to Sheldon when he made his will, 
he had to deal with that possible eventuality. 

Sheldon had eight sisters, only two of whom had children: Mercy who (in 
addition to Dormer) had four daughters, Ann Raynesford, Lucy Lessingham,” 
Mercy Vincent and Margaret Vincent; and Sophia, the mother of three sons, 
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Henry, Richard and John Maunde, and a daughter Anna Curtis, as shown on the 
family tree. 


Dormer Sheldon 


Son (lunatic) Dormer Mercy = I Thomas Adderley THOMAS SHELDON Sophia = Richard Maunde + 6 more daughters 
d before 1801 (no children) 
= 2 Francis Vincent 


Ann = Charles Dormer Mercy Lucy = Samuel Margaret John Richard Anna = John Henry 
Raynsford 1806 Lessingham Curtis 
The Sheldon Family Tree 


Mercy married into landed gentry. She had first married Thomas Adderley who 
had a landed estate in Weddington in Warwickshire that had been in the family 
since 1561 when it was given to Humphrey Adderley who built Weddington 
Hall, an Elizabethan mansion house.”' Thomas Adderley died in 1757” before 
he and Mercy had any children. Unusually, he left Weddington Hall including the 
contents and surrounding land to Mercy outright.” As a wealthy heiress it is not 
surprising that shortly afterwards in April 1758 she got married again, this time 
to Francis Vincent. 


‘Francis Vincent of Weddington Hall, Warwickshire, with his Wife Mercy 
and Daughter Ann’ (1763) by Arthur Devis, reproduced by kind permission 
of the Harris Museum, Art Gallery & Library, Preston 
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This portrait of 1763 shows Mercy and Francis, a barrister, dressed in clothes 
apparently provided by the artist — a common practice at the time — and their eldest 
daughter Ann (but surprisingly not their son Dormer Vincent). Weddington Hall 
can be seen in the background and although the parkland is apparently not that of 
the Hall, it is similar to that featured in other works of the artist. It is a picture of 
landed gentry. 

Sheldon’s other sister Sophia’s family were not in that league. Indeed Sophia’s 
father’s will referred to her as ‘my daughter Sophia now the wife of Mr Richard 
Maund’ in contrast to another reference to ‘my daughter Mary now the wife of 
John Dobson Esq’ making a class distinction. The Maundes have proved difficult 
for all commentators to discover anything about them, even their dates of birth. 
We have been unable to find anything about Sophia’s husband, Richard Maunde 
senior, but Henry Maunde, their eldest son, was a fellow officer of Henry Austen’s 
in the Oxfordshire Militia and in due course his son, Crewe Henry Maunde,” 
would be a militia officer, so perhaps Richard Maunde senior was an officer too. 
In terms of Jane Austen’s family, the Vincents were on a par with Edward Austen 
(later Knight), and she and her other brothers and sister were on a par with the 
Maundes. 

That background helps to understand how Sheldon disposed of his two landed 
estates in his will. He gave his widow, Margaret, a life interest in both of them 
and she also inherited his personal property such as the contents of his house and 
his carriage, and there were some minor legacies to his sisters.*° Margaret was 
twelve years younger than Sheldon and died in 1827 at the age of eighty-five, 
having survived him by twenty-three years.”’ Sheldon dealt with the two estates 
completely differently. Abberton (in the event that Dormer’s interest failed) was 
left to the four daughters of Mercy equally for their lives, then to the eldest son 
of the eldest niece Ann, and so on; there was nothing for the Maundes in spite of 
there being three nephews to whom Sheldon might have been expected to give 
priority over his nieces. Those who inherited Abberton had to change their names 
to Sheldon and take the Sheldon arms, which Ann Raynesford, Lucy Lessingham 
(and her husband)”8 and Mercy Vincent did, because as tenants for life under a 
strict settlement they held the legal estate;*? Margaret Vincent must have died 
before Margaret Sheldon. 

The Lugwardine estate, by contrast, was to be sold after Margaret Sheldon’s 
death (or earlier with her consent, as happened) and the proceeds, after cash 
legacies totalling £9,100, divided equally between each of the same four daughters 
of Mercy (Dormer Vincent being excluded from this estate), and also Henry 
Maunde, Anna Curtis and, as to the remaining share, ‘such of my nephews sons 
of my said sister Sophia Maunde who shall be living at her decease as aforesaid’. 
This is very poor drafting in two respects: first, Henry Maunde was also a son of 
Sophia* so appears to be included twice which might have landed the family in 
the Court of Chancery for many years. The only way to make sense of it is that 
Henry Maunde must by implication be excluded from this last share.*' Second, 
the requirement that Sophia’s sons had to survive her (as well as Sheldon) in order 
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to benefit must be an error. The ‘as aforesaid’ referred back to a cash legacy five 
lines before to Sophia’s sons ‘who shall be living at the time of my [Sheldon’s] 
decease’; saying ‘as aforesaid’ shows that Sheldon did not intend a difference.** 
It seems that he was not well served by his lawyer. Richard Maunde was the only 
other son to survive Sophia so that he took a full share. Sheldon therefore treats 
both families the same — but only for the Lugwardine estate. He did not want the 
Maundes to inherit the Abberton estate which would mean changing their name 
to Sheldon and adopting his coat of arms. 

To modern eyes one might think Sheldon was being a snob, but one must 
again put oneself in his armchair when the social system was rigid and everyone 
knew his place in society. As Nigel Nicolson put it, ‘What we consider snobbish 
now, was not snobbish then. To be a snob you must offend against current taste, 
not against some universal law’.** Sheldon was doing no more than accepting 
society as it was in the same way as everyone else. Snobs to our way of thinking 
like Lady Catherine de Bourgh certainly existed, but Sheldon was not one of 
them. 


Notes 

1. 31 October 1822. Hampshire Record Office (HRO) 18M61 Box F/6. 

2. He was baptised, and presumably born, in 1772 which would make him fifty. 

3. IfHenry was correct (but see previous note) and one ignores the ‘or more’ and 
assumes that she was then eighty that would mean she was born in 1742 and 
so she was eighty-five when she died in 1827. Sheldon was born in 1730 and 
so she was twelve years younger. 

4. Originally there were seven shares. Henry is (wrongly) assuming that Henry 
Maunde’s share lapsed and the same for Margaret Vincent’s share. 

5. This writ issued by the Court of Exchequer dated back to a statute of Henry 
VII ((1541) 33 Hen 8 c 39) under which the Crown could seize the whole of 
the land, goods and chattels of the debtor, including debts due to the debtor, 
and also imprison the debtor in the Fleet prison. 

6. The Standard 15 November 1828 records the Court’s reasons for refusing 
it (a copy is in Hampshire Record Office (HRO) 18M61 Box F/6). Baron 
Hullock (Judges of the Court of Exchequer were called Barons) said, ‘You 
are asking for a very formidable power. If we grant the writ as you desire it, it 
will overhaul and upset every thing with property since 1816. This would be 
a dreadful hardship’. This was theoretically correct but in view of Maunde’s 
bankruptcy and death with the Assignees not realising that the legacy was an 
asset it was not a problem in practice. 


7. A letter of 21 November 1828 explains this, HRO 18M61 Box F/6. 

8. TNAE 144/96. 

9. 18 August 1828 in HRO 18M61 Box F/6. 

10. Henry was then Perpetual Curate of Bentley with a stipend of about £120 pa. 
11. Letters from Edward of 20 August and 26 November 1828, HRO 18M61 Box 


F/6. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


2 


pare 


22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 


One wonders if the name implies a connection with Lord Crewe, another of 
Henry Austen’s debtors. 

Letter of 10 January 1831 from Edward to CH Maunde, HRO 18M61 Box 
F/6. 

Although they would have had a claim in the bankruptcy of the Bank which 
eventually paid 51.45% in 1843; it is not known whether they did claim. 

Mrs Skrine came close to this in saying she had been assured by persons well 
versed in these matters, that had the Crown remained the creditor, a memorial 
to the court would have met with a favourable result (letter to Edward of 1 
March 1831, HRO 18M61 Box F/6). 

The probate copy of the will, which can be downloaded, is at TNA PROB 
11/1414/214, and the original will, which is much easier to read but cannot be 
downloaded, is at PROB 10/3580. 

Theobald on Wills 18th ed 2016 Sweet & Maxwell, at 12-029. 
https://www.british-history.ac.uk/vch/worcs/vol4/pp4-7 andhttps://thesheldon 
chronicles .net/the-sheldons-of-abberton/. These provisions of the will relate 
only to the landed estates and their proceeds; the personal property residue 
was left to his widow. 

A manor was originally a feudal unit comprising the manor house and the 
lord’s land, the land occupied by tenants (copyhold), and waste land on which 
the tenants could pasture their own animals. There would be a manorial 
court. 

We had initially been misled by the London Gazette (7 March 1828 No. 18450 
p.462) recording that she changed her name to Sheldon (see n 29) referring to 
Lucy’s mother as Mary Vincent. We are very grateful to Dr CEA Cheesman, 
Richmond Herald, College of Arms, for confirming that this was a misprint 
and her mother was Mercy Vincent as stated in the text. The will of Francis 
Vincent of Weddington, Warwickshire (The National Archives (TNA) PROB 
11/926/248) refers to his wife Mercy, his son Dormer and (unfortunately) to 
unnamed daughters. 


. See  http://www.stjamesweddington.org .uk/History/Weddington History 1. 


pdf and http://www.weddingtoncastle.co.uk/1700-ndash-1800ad.html on the 
Adderley family. 

Probate of his will was granted on 10 March 1758. 

Other land probably in the village, the lordship of the manor and the advowson 
was left to his sister for life then to her children, failing whom to a cousin. 
On the subject of clothing, we are grateful to Peter Sabor of McGill Queens 
University who pointed out in an email communication that ‘the barrister is 
dressing up as a hussar, as one did at that time: I don’t think this is especially 
revealing about Vincent, but more about fashions in portraiture ... Thus Devis 
and others would have all kinds of costumes in their studios for their sitters to 
wear: whatever took their fancy!’ 

Born 8 June 1806 in London. He was in the Royal Worcestershire Militia, 
Ensign then Lieutenant 1829 -1854. 
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26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


3 


—_ 


32. 


The legacies to his sisters (with their benefits under the will in brackets) were: 
Mary Dobson (£70 pa rentcharge free of taxes, £100 legacy and a life interest 
in the balance of mortgage money of £3,500 raised to pay legacies, debts and 
funeral expenses), Anna Sheldon (the same), Mercy Vincent (no benefits), and 
Sophia Maunde (annuity of £50 pa free of taxes). 

See n 3. 

Compare his position to that of Cecilia’s prospective husband, Mortimer 
Delvile in Frances Burney’s Cecilia who would have to change his name on 
marrying her which his parents would never allow. 

Ann Raynesford and Mercy Vincent were granted Royal Licence to adopt the 
name and arms of Sheldon only, not as a double-barrelled surname (Royal 
Licence 14 February 1828, College of Arms reference 1.47/143, Grants of 
Arms 37/157 and 37/159, London Gazette, 4 March 1828 No. 18439 p 438) 
and the same for Samuel Lesingham (with one ‘s’) and his wife Lucy (Royal 
Licence 23 February 1828, College of Arms reference | 47/148, Grant of Arms 
37/119, London Gazette, 7 March 1828 No. 18450 p.462 (misprinting Lucy’s 
mother’s name as Mary instead of Mercy Vincent, see n 20 for confirmation 
that it is a misprint)). These changes of name and arms occurred immediately 
after Margaret Sheldon’s death when they took on life interests in the Abberton 
estate. Margaret Vincent must have died before inheriting. 

This is confirmed by the Court of Exchequer proceedings for the distribution 
of the shares in the Sheldon estate to the sureties in TNA E 127/69 (Trinity 
Term 1830, 144): ‘Sophia Maund departed this life on or about the 16™ day 
of March 1808 leaving four Child" namely the said Henry Maund Ann Curtis 
the wife of John Curtis the said Richard Maund and John Maund who were all 
living at the decease of the said Thomas Sheldon.’ This is strange because the 
provision of Sheldon’s will that the last share went to Sophia’s sons living at 
her death as above. We have not seen any reference to John Maunde receiving 
anything and assume he died before Sophia. 


. Areader might wrongly assume that Henry Maunde was not a son of Sophia 


or, if he was, that he was illegitimate (‘sons’ in a will then being interpreted 
to mean legitimate sons so including an illegitimate son by name was a polite 
way of dealing with the situation). But he must have been legitimate because 
the Court of Exchequer ordered the same figure to be distributed for his and 
Richard Maunde’s shares (TNA E 127/69 Trinity Term 1830, 143, 144) and 
a higher rate of legacy duty (10% rather than 3%) would have been deducted 
if he had been illegitimate, making the shares unequal. It does not help that 
despite extensive searching we cannot find any reference to Henry Maunde’s 
baptism, as we can for Richard’s. In any case Sheldon does not seem to be the 
sort of person who would have left a legacy to an illegitimate nephew. 
Conceivably it was because Sheldon thought that John Maunde was unlikely 
to survive her, but that does not explain the ‘as aforesaid.’ It cannot have been 
in order to include Sophia’s after-born children as she was sixty-four when 
Sheldon made his will. 
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33.The difference in wording had a different result for John Maunde who we 
believe survived Sheldon but not Sophia. 

34. Nigel Nicolson, “Was Jane Austen a snob?’ in Jane Austen Society Report for 
1997 (Collected Reports 1996-2000, p.117). 
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‘Akin to Jane’ — the family letters 


Stephanie Emo 


In the Collection at Jane Austen’s House is a fragile, handwritten book titled 
“Akin to Jane’, written by Joan Corder and donated by her to the Museum in 
1953. Joan had set herself the challenging task of tracing and recording as many 
descendants of Jane’s parents, George and Cassandra Austen, as she could. 
Without the power of the internet search engines we are so used to today, this was 
a daunting undertaking that involved a great deal of letter writing, particularly as 
Jane’s brothers had thirty-three children between them and therefore many, many 
descendants. 

In a box in the attic of Jane Austen’s House were 180 letters to Joan dating 
from 1950 through to 1956, which included many responses from members of the 
extended Austen family whom she had contacted during her research. As with all 
genealogy, there are lots of names and dates but among the dry details are brief 
glimpses of people and objects that bring us a little closer to Jane’s world. 

Two frequent correspondents were Caroline Hubback and her niece Helen 
Brown who were descended from Jane’s brother, Admiral Sir Francis Austen. The 
ladies told Joan that Caroline’s father (Helen’s grandfather), John Henry Hubback, 
was brought up in his grandfather Sir Francis’ household as his mother, Catherine, 
had returned to her father’s home at Portsdown Lodge with her three small sons 
when her husband became ill with what Helen described as brain fever. Although 
John never heard his grandfather talk of his sister Jane, the child was familiar with 
the novels from a young age. His mother and Aunt Fanny (Sir Francis’ youngest 
daughter) were devoted to Jane’s fictional works and regularly read them aloud, a 
tradition that had passed down to Helen’s generation. Helen considered the family 
‘sharply divided into two camps: those who think J.A.’s novels a bore and the 
whole fuss about her a great nonsense and those who almost know her novels and 
letters by heart. My grandfather, my mother and myself all belong to the second 
camp!’.! 

Caroline’s grandmother Catherine Hubback emigrated to America when 
Caroline was a very small child. However, she knew Catherine’s elder brother, her 
great-uncle George — Rector of Redhill near Havant — and his family very well.’ 
This is the George that Jane sent ‘Nunna Hat’s Love to’ in August 1814;? perhaps 
this was the two-year-old George’s corruption of ‘Aunt Jane’. Jane referred to 
George again in a letter to Cassandra in September 1816 when Cassandra was 
away in Cheltenham: “Little George could tell me where you were gone to, as well 
as what you were to bring him, when I asked the other day’ “ Caroline remembered 
his wife, her great-aunt Louisa, insisting that she be addressed as “Aunt George’. 
She also wanted the children to address their great-uncle as ‘Uncle Austen’ but 
they refused; he was always Uncle George to them.° 

Colonel Satterthwaite of the Jane Austen Society was very helpful in providing 
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Joan with a number of contacts. Through him she established a correspondence 
with a member of the Society, Mrs Dorothy Nye, whose uncle by marriage was the 
Revd William Harrisson, a great-grandson of Jane’s brother Edward. His mother, 
Elizabeth Caroline Knight (known as Caroline), was raised in Steventon where 
her father William was the Rector. She remembered staying at Chawton House 
as a girl and visiting Jane’s sister Cassandra at Chawton Cottage. Great-aunt 
Cassandra took Caroline and her sister into Alton and bought them both presents, 
a happy childhood memory that clearly stayed with her throughout her life. ° 

The Revd Harrisson had inherited the quilt made by Jane, Cassandra and their 
mother which is now on display in the Museum, and Dorothy related how he 
liked to put it on the bed for VIP guests to the Rectory.’ Before his death, he 
gifted the quilt to his first cousin, Mary Knight, who subsequently loaned it to the 
Museum. 

Another frequent correspondent descended from Edward was his great- 
granddaughter Marcia Rice. Her grandmother was Elizabeth (Lizzy) Knight, 
Edward’s second daughter, who could ‘read Jane Austen as no one else could’. 
Marcia told Joan that 


I never heard of Aunt Jane until I was 13 when I had the measles. My father from whom 
I caught them walked into my bedroom and said ‘I am going to read from Pride & 
Prejudice by Aunt Jane.’ ‘Who is Aunt Jane?’ said I. He really had a fit at my ignorance 
which was of course his own fault as he had never spoken of her. From then on I heard 
all there was to tell. ° 


Joan had the most difficulty tracing descendants of Charles Austen. Caroline 
Hubback wrote that her family had little contact with the family of Admiral 
Charles other than when her sister, Edith, and her father were working on their 
book Jane Austen’s Sailor Brothers, published in 1906.’ At that time they had 
some correspondence with two of Charles’ unmarried granddaughters, Jane and 
Emma Florence Austen, who were living in Devon. Many Austen relics passed 
through Charles’ side of the family as Jane’s sister Cassandra left much of her 
estate to him. Helen told Joan that, being very poor, Jane and Emma Florence 
had unfortunately had to sell all their relics which included the picture of Jane 
by Cassandra now in the National Portrait Gallery and the topaz crosses given to 
Jane and Cassandra by Charles." 

These ladies were long dead, but Joan managed to track down two of Charles’ 
great-grandsons, Herbert Gray Austen and Leonard Lawrence Peel Willan. Herbert 
replied that he was most interested in the work she was doing and had some very 
interesting things to show her — ‘the Davenport* which belonged to Jane Austen, 
a family tree going back to 1500, also a clock and some family crested silver’ ."! 
No further reference to these items has been found in Joan’s correspondence or 
indeed the Museum’s other archives so their whereabouts and provenance are 
unfortunately unknown. 

Vice Admiral Leonard Willan had carried on the family naval tradition. He 
remembered his great-aunt Cassy (Esten), Charles’ eldest daughter, well. He told 
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Joan he was ‘always on my very best behaviour when taken to see her as I thought 
her somewhat frightening’,'? quite ironic given Jane’s comments about the poor 
manners of ‘that puss Cassy’ in her letters!’° 

In July 1953, Joan gifted the finished book to the Museum where it was put 
on display and regularly consulted by visitors. She had managed to trace almost 
350 Austen descendants, a remarkable achievement for the time. Sadly the cost of 
printing the book proved prohibitive so just two handwritten copies were made, 
the one given to the Museum and one she made for herself. 

When Lois Emma Austen-Leigh, a great-granddaughter of Jane’s eldest 
brother James, replied to Joan’s request for information saying she didn’t ‘in the 
least mind being troubled — but of what interest is all this to anyone?!!!’!* she 
could have had no idea of the amount of interest there would be in all things 
Austen just a few decades later. 

In recent years, Ronald Dunning, himself a descendant of Sir Francis Austen, 
has built on Joan’s work and added many more family members, ancestors as well 
as descendants, to the tree. His article in the 2011 Society Report'> describes the 
development of his website using Joan’s work as a basis. For those fascinated by 
‘all things Austen’, and to see photographs of the pages of Joan’s original book 
in her neat curled handwriting, his website - www.janeaustensfamily.co.uk — is a 
must. 


*A Davenport is a small desk with an inclined, hinged, lifting top. 
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What Did the Austen Children Wear and Why? New 
Trends in British Children’s Clothing, 1760-1800 


Alden O’Brien 


During the childhood of the Austen children, Enlightenment and Romantic notions 
of the nature of childhood, human rights, liberty, and related concerns led to 
dramatically new ideas of how to raise and clothe British children. English parents 
were beginning for the first time to dress children beyond toddlerhood in garments 
specific to childhood rather than in essentially miniature adult styles. The changes 
were rapid: what James Austen, born in 1765, wore from toddler years through 
young adulthood was probably quite different to what his baby brother Charles, 
born in 1779, would have worn. While Cassandra and Jane were growing up, 
their white muslin dresses were being worn by increasingly older girls and finally 
by adults. What can we surmise about how the Austen children were dressed? 
Examining the numerous family portraits of the time along with a few surviving 
children’s garments will give us some clues.! 

All the Austens of both sexes would have spent their infancy and toddlerhood 
in the same garments: the infant’s long back-fastening gown and a shortened ankle- 
length version for toddlers (sensible for boys before toilet training). Under the 
infant gown went a shirt and stays, the period term for a corset, worn by both sexes 
in infancy. Stays were not tightly laced to constrict the torso, but were thought 
to give needed support to the infant body; some used only cording rather than 
whalebone. Their use on infants and children declined throughout the century, and 
it is entirely possible that younger Austen babies, or all of the Austens, avoided 
stays in their early years. 

In the 1760s and 1770s, infant gowns generally had a simply pieced bodice and 
long gathered skirt. Another form had vertical tucks or pleats forming the bodice, 
which released into the skirt. The vertical tucks are visible in some portraits and in 
surviving garments. 

As depicted in portraits, frocks — the name for back-fastening children’s 
garments — are invariably made of white cotton (muslin), but printed cotton and 
linen ones survive, and were surely common for everyday wear. Elizabeth Grant 
remembered wearing ‘stuff’ (i.e. wool) dresses in the early nineteenth century 
when muslin had all but conquered fashion. It seems likely that wool was worn in 
cold weather throughout this period. Still, sturdy white cotton could be boiled and 
was less impractical than it might seem. 

The frock’s bodice buttoned, or more often tied, at the back; ties are visible in 
portraits of toddlers in their mothers’ arms, for example, George Romney’s Mrs. 
Johnstone and her Son (?) [sitter uncertain], (1775-80). The slips’ skirts were sewn 
closed down the back but the frocks’ skirts were open, a detail visible in side views 
or when subjects pull their skirts around to the front. A few skirts open in front. 
(See references to portraits by Wheatley and Zoffany at the end of this article.) 
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‘Master John Heathcote’ (c.1771/72). Thomas Gainsborough. 


(National Gallery of Art, Washington) 


These frocks, and their coloured slips, were essentially without gender, except 
for one bodice variation worn by boys only: two vertical rows of buttons near 
the centre front, with white cord laced around them criss-cross fashion down the 
bodice. The frock’s muslin might be opaque but if sheer, was worn over a coloured 


silk slip, often highlighting a woven or embroidered 
pattern in the muslin. Three such frocks, constructed 
with the vertical pleats seen on John Heathcote’s frock, 
survive with their pink, blue, and green silk slips and 
one of their sashes. Worn by one of the princes or 
princesses of Sweden, they are more elaborate than 
even the dressiest children in English gentry portraits, 
but give an idea of the dressier muslin frocks. 

The wide silk sashes (probably, like silk slips, only 
worn for smart occasions) could match or, like John 
Heathcote’s, contrast: his slip is pink and his sash blue, 
the most common colours for slips and sashes, but their 
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Indian cotton frock over 
silk slip (c.1775). The 
Royal Armory, Stockholm. 


gender associations did not yet exist. We can imagine all the Austens of both sexes 
looking like the children in these portraits up to the age of about four, boys perhaps 
sporting the laced bodice, the girls with caps, and all wearing red ‘Morocco’ leather 
shoes universal to children from about 1760 into the early 1800s. 

At about four or five, the older Austen boys would have graduated to three- 
piece suits with coat, waistcoat, and either breeches or the new trend, trousers, 
appearing in portraits after 1770. Five- and seven-year-old Thomas and Germain 
Lavie’s ensembles are in the old style. 
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‘The Lavie Children’ (c.1770). Johann Zoffany. (National Gallery of Art, Washington) 


Thomas, on the see-saw, was born the same year as James Austen; Germain is 
waving his hat. We cannot know if Mrs Austen was an early adopter of trousers for 
the older boys, but it seems likely that at least Henry and Francis, born in 1771 and 
1774, would have worn trousers before breeches. 

Trousers in both two- and three-piece ensembles appeared on the scene 
contemporaneously. In three-piece suits, they were often buff, matching the 
waistcoat and worn with a darker, sometimes shorter coat. Two-piece trouser suits 
eliminated the waistcoat in favour of a jacket or tunic buttoned over the shirt. By 
the 1780s, portraits show countless younger boys in two-piece suits, while older 
ones have moved on to three-piece ones, still with trousers. 
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‘The Music Room’ (c.1790). Circle of John Greenwood. (Daughters of the Revolution 
Museum, Washington) 


They also wear more relaxed shirts with ruffled collars falling over much of the 
shoulder and extending down the chest, a style which persists into the 1790s. 
Henry and Frank may well have worn two-piece suits first, and then graduated to 
the three-piece trousers before wearing breeches. 

Both trousers and short jackets were garments worn by the lower classes. Trou- 
sers, designed for ease of movement, also obviated the problem of keeping active 
boys’ knee-high stockings up. In Some Thoughts Concerning Education (1693), 
John Locke had advocated for play and physical activity and clothes which facili- 
tated this, and his advice influenced many British parents’ childrearing practices, 
including the discarding of stays for infants and later, for girls. Portraits in the 
1730s show children playing, boys’ collars often open, the first sign of the relax- 
ation of adult-style dress. By the 1760s, boys may appear dishevelled, playing 
with kites, fishing poles, or cricket bats. Wearing trousers made sense once such 
active play was encouraged. One garment made for such activity, with Austen 
provenance, survives: a riding coat, displayed at Jane Austen’s House in Chawton 
and believed to have been worn by Francis. It may have been worn, as women’s 
riding habits were, for more than riding, with breeches or trousers, but gives no 
further clue to Austen family practices in dressing boys. 
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Charles Austen, coming along in 1779, would certainly have worn a later version 
of the two-piece trouser suit, in which a short bodice and trousers were buttoned 
together around a wide waistband. This ensemble was at some point dubbed a 
‘skeleton suit’, though the name probably dates to after 1800.” Jane Austen had 
no word for them in January 1801 when she asked Cassandra for a ‘pattern of the 
Jacket & Trowsers, or whatever it is, that Eliz:’s boys wear when they are first put 
into breeches’. In this context, ‘breeches’ meant bifurcated garments in general, 
in contrast to the frock. These suits, both coloured and made of ‘nankeen’ cotton, 
are universal in portraits from the mid-1780s, with ruffled collars and often a 
decorative sash probably donned only for portraits and formal occasions. Cotton 
ones with tiny prints which read as solid at a distance survive in several museum 
collections. 

So between about 1770, when James Austen was probably breeched, and the 
mid-1780s when Charles was the age when boys formerly donned breeches, two 
new styles for boys had been created to be worn after the frock and before breeches. 
We cannot know which Austen was the first to wear them. Charles may well have 
worn all the 1780s versions in succession: frock, skeleton suit, three-piece trouser 
suit, breeches. Of course, there were variations in practice: some portraits show 
boys in various garment combinations that defy logical age progression, such as 
the boys in the Halkett family, portrayed in 1781 by the artist David Allan (see 
citation at the end of this article). 

In their teens, all Austen boys would have worn breeches; only long, loose hair 
and ruffled collars would indicate they were not yet adults. We can picture them 
looking something like Thomas Abraham (see Opie). This is confirmed in part 
by the 1783 silhouette by William Wellings depicting Edward Austen joining the 
Knight family. 


Edward Austen being presented to Thomas and Catherine Knight (1783). William 
Wellings. (Courtesy of the Knight Collection at Chawton House) 
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He sports a short fringe and loose, long hair; his shirt collar appears slightly shorter 
than an adult’s, and seems to be folded over, but his suit follows adult fashions. 
Since he was well past the age when all boys would first don breeches, however, this 
provides no clues to how early the elder Austen boys were breeched. Francis Austen, 
of course, joined the Navy in 1786 and Charles in 1791, becoming midshipmen in 
1791 and 1794 respectively, and both would have worn midshipmen’s uniforms in 
their teens (see Copley). 

What about the Austen girls? Cassandra and Jane, so close in age (born 1773 
and 1775), may be considered together. The age for retaining white frocks was 
rising, and by the mid-1770s, teens were wearing them. Most had a pointed 
waistline and a V-shaped pair of pleats decorating the bodice, echoing the line of 
women’s bodices and their stomachers — the centre bodice panel inserted between 
the edges of the gown, although stomachers went out of style in the 1770s. As with 
toddler frocks, the sleeves folded back in a cuff above the elbow, with the shift, 
or chemise, occasionally visible underneath or extending past it. Necklines were 
quite low and were sometimes filled in with a ruffled muslin or lace ‘tucker’. The 
younger Lavie girls wear this style, as does Juliana Willoughby, age four in 1781, 
who looks just as Jane and Cassandra probably did at that age. 


‘Miss Juliana Willoughby’ (1781-83). George Romney. 
(National Gallery of Art, Washington) 
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Also like toddler frocks, these were made in other fabrics than the portraits’ white 
cotton; Jane and Cassandra probably spent a lot of time in printed and coloured 
cotton and linen, and in wool. 

Frocks usually have smooth conical torsos indicating that stays were worn 
underneath, but some girls, like Juliana Willoughby, wear looser bodices seemingly 
without stays. Elizabeth Ham, born in 1783, remembered donning ‘half-boned’ 
stays only at age ten. Softer corded stays were another option, but the use of stays 
on young girls was declining. Even adult stays now had fewer bones and would 
soon feature soft bust cups. From the 1770s through the 1790s, girls wore their hair 
long, with a fringe, and caps were largely discarded.* 

In 1783, the ‘gaulle’ or chemise dress burst onto the fashionable scene and 
was soon seen on girls. Worn by French Caribbean Creoles, it was adopted by 
Marie Antoinette, who was criticized for wearing something so informal that it 
was derisively dubbed a ‘chemise’ dress for the linen undergarment it shockingly 
resembled. 


‘Marie Antoinette’ (1783). Louise Elisabeth Vigée Le Brun. 
(National Gallery of Art, Washington) 
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Mary ‘Perdita’ Robinson, the celebrated London actress, received one from Marie 
Antoinette and introduced the style in England; it was further popularized by 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. The single surviving dress of this type shows 
its simple construction — essentially a single tube of fabric from neck to hem, with 
drawstrings at neck, waist, and halfway in between (see Waugh, Diagram XXV). 
In their teens, Cassandra and Jane Austen would certainly be wearing gathered 
bodices on drawstrings, looking much like Beechey’s unidentified subject. 
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‘Portrait of a Girl’(c.1790). Sir William Beechey. 
(The Yale Center for British Art) 


Looser bodices on drawstrings were fashionable in all fabrics by the 1790s. As the 
waistline rose just before 1800, there would be no room for the casing between 
neck and waist, but drawstring waists and necklines originating in children’s frocks 
continued to dominate fashion in the early 1800s, even as dresses lost their fullness. 
Thus, as the Austen girls reached adulthood, muslin dresses and drawstrings would 
simply continue to dominate their wardrobe. At the very end of the century, they 
would see the high waist we associate with the Austen era come into fashion. 

The Caribbean connection and neoclassicism are generally cited as inspiration 
for the chemise dress, but children’s fashions were also a factor. That children 
should influence adult styles may seem improbable, as the reverse had been true 
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for centuries, with scarcely an acknowledgement of childhood deserving different 
clothes. But cultural shifts around the notion of childhood, and of society itself, 
explain this dynamic. 

Marie Antoinette’s fondness for simple muslin dresses was both a personal 
choice to eschew court formality, and part of larger cultural trends. Pastoral life 
and characters, and children, were idealized for a supposedly purer, more honest, 
‘natural’ existence, preferable to the corruption and artificiality of ‘civilized’ society 
and court.° In decorative arts and architecture, elaborate baroque and fussy rococo 
styles were giving way to more restrained neoclassical design. Even landscape 
design was affected, Lancelot ‘Capability’ Brown’s carefully constructed ‘natural’ 
landscapes coming into fashion over the geometric formality of French and Italian 
parterres. 

Several portrait painters reinforced the perceived connection between 
children’s and rustics’ perceived innocence by depicting children playing at 
labour with farm tools. All these threads entered political rhetoric: to English and 
Continental intellectuals and progressives, the supposed arcadia shared by children 
and rural labourers embodied a lost ideal for society destroyed by civilization, and 
clothing was part of the metaphor. Thomas Paine declared in Common Sense that 
“Government, like dress, is a badge of lost innocence; the palaces of kings are built 
on the ruins of the bowers of paradise’. 

In this context, it becomes understandable that lower-class trousers and jackets 
would be adopted not only for practical purposes, but with some echoes of these 
philosophies; and that women would wear fashions that looked like children’s.’ 
Locke’s discussion of children’s need for physical liberty in their clothing was 
explicitly linked to his notions of personal liberty as a whole, including in political 
life. To some extent, trousers may have made a deliberate statement of egalitarian 
beliefs and concern with issues of personal liberty, current among Britain’s liberal 
Whigs. 

We cannot know the adult Austens’ childrearing philosophies or the reasons 
behind their children’s clothing styles, but it is always worth examining the 
political and artistic context in which fashions evolve to better understand their 
embedded meanings. Styles develop in tandem with and response to exterior social 
influences, when adopted unconsciously. We can surmise that the Austen children 
were clad in the same garments as other English gentry children of their day, within 
a short period of each style’s introduction. Contemporary portraits and surviving 
examples are our best clues to imagining how the Austen siblings looked in their 
youth. 
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Notes 


1. 


It is impossible to include all the portraits mentioned here, or all the best and 
variant painted examples of the garments discussed. Some are illustrated in 
the longer version of this article published in JASNA’s Persuasions Online at 
https://jasna.org/publications-2/persuasions-online/vol-4 1 -no-1/obrien/. Effort 
has been made to use portraits which taken overall provide the most typical 
examples and cover all the details discussed. Portraits and garments mentioned 
but not illustrated were chosen with a view toward easy online access and 
are mostly to be found in their museums’ online collection databases. Other 
useful websites for further browsing include artuk.org; Bridgeman Images 
(bridgemanimages.co/us); the Web Gallery of Art (wga.hu); and the National 
Trust (UK) collections database at nationaltrustcollections.org.uk. A search 
for the artists mentioned here will turn up many more examples of children’s 
and family portraits. Also of possible use is the author’s Pinterest page which 
has many boards with English, and some American, examples of portraits and 
relevant garments. 


. Charles Dickens’ 1834 description in Sketches by Boz of this garment 


remembered from his youth is often cited in descriptions of the skeleton suit, 
and Thackeray mentions one in 1830; but an earlier citation of the term is 
elusive. It is hard to know what contemporaries in the late-eighteenth century 
called it. As its name seems to derive from its snug fit and possibly its suggestive 
rows of buttons down the rib area, which were not typical until the turn of the 
century, the name may well date to the nineteenth century; it appears in tailors’ 
manuals only after 1810. 


. Nankeen was a naturally occurring tan-coloured cotton originally produced in 


Nanjing, but also copied in Europe by dyeing off-white cotton. 


. This is notably different from the subject of the Rice portrait, who wears her 


hair cropped as seen in portraits only after 1800. This, and the extremely high 
waist and resulting short bodice, which also appear only about 1800, date the 
portrait to 1800-15, long after Jane Austen reached adulthood. 


. The story of Marie Antoinette’s adoption of the garment first called a gaulle; its 


origin in Creole women’s clothing in the French colonies; the scandal caused 
by displaying a portrait wearing one; and how it fits into political and social 
thought of the time is discussed at length in Caroline Weber’s Queen of Fashion: 
What Marie Antoinette Wore to the Revolution (New York: Henry Holt, 2006, 
pp.150 - 153 and passim). It is Byrne who documents Robinson’s introduction 
of the chemise dress and its moniker “Perdita chemise’ two years before it was 
worn by the Duchess of Devonshire, who is usually credited with setting the 
fashion in England. Byrne also quotes contemporary press which names it a 
robe a la reine, not de la reine as it is now more commonly called. The original 
portrait by Elisabeth Vigée-Le Brun is lost; that on p.115 is a copy. 


. This trope dates of course to ancient times and is periodically revived. The 


1970s saw the Laura Ashley look, and the recent rise of ‘cottage core’ has 
similar echoes. 
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7. In the intervening years between boys’ and men’s adoption of trousers, the 
French Revolution’s glorification of the ‘sans culottes,’ literally ‘without 
breeches’, of course played a part, but here we must examine upper-class 


English families’ possible motivations in dressing children in labourers’ dress 
a generation earlier. 
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Notes on Sales 2021 


Christine Penney 


The outstanding event of 2021 for the Jane Austen Society (and others) was, 
in the words of The Friends of the National Libraries, who led the campaign, 
‘the unprecedented rescue of the UK’s literary heritage in the saving of the 
Honresfield Library for the nation’. This library was created in Honresfield 
House, in Littleborough, Lancashire by a Rochdale mill owner, William Law 
(1836-1901), at the end of the nineteenth century. The house, which he seems to 
have shared with his brother, Alfred (died 1913), was built for him in the 1870s. 
He filled it with rare books and literary manuscripts which have been inaccessible 
for the last eighty years. Honresfield is a few miles from Haworth and important 
Bronté items are regarded as the highlight of the collections. But for us the jewels 
are two of Jane Austen’s letters and first editions of three of her novels. 

Most of 2021 was occupied in raising the money to save the library. Announced 
in May, it was to be sold at Sotheby’s in three tranches for £15m. But a delay 
to allow fund-raising was generously agreed and by December half the amount 
was secure. The other half was donated by Sir Leonard Blavatnik. His gift is the 
largest ever given by an individual in Britain for a literary treasure. The items are 
to be distributed among appropriate repositories across the UK and will be fully 
accessible, in the public domain, for the first time for nearly a century. The Jane 
Austen items are recorded below. 


Manuscripts 

The two Jane Austen letters from Honresfield are nos.2 and 87 in Deirdre Le 
Faye’s edition. No. 2, dated 14 - 15 January 1796, is the one referring to Jane’s 
imminent final meeting with Tom Lefroy: “My tears flow as I write, at the 
melancholy idea.’ No. 87, dated from Henrietta Street, 15 - 16 September 1813, 
is one of her liveliest, recording the busy first two days of a visit to Henry in 
London, along with her brother Edward and three of his daughters, including 
Fanny and Lizzy, who needed dental treatment. There are comments on Sense and 
Sensibility and Pride and Prejudice, including Jane’s appreciation of what Warren 
Hastings thought: ‘His admiring my Elizabeth so much is particularly welcome 
to me.’ (On 29 January that year she had expressed her own delight in Elizabeth, 
adding ‘How I shall be able to tolerate those who do not like her at least, I do not 
know’.) 

The provenances given by Deirdre Le Faye are the same for both letters. They 
were bequeathed by Cassandra to her niece Fanny Knatchbull in 1845. They were 
inherited by Fanny’s son, Lord Brabourne, who published them in his edition of 
the letters. They were then, Deirdre says, probably in the Puttick & Simpson sale, 
26 - 28 June, 1893. This was the auction of Lord Brabourne’s library: Catalogue 
of the valuable library of the late Right Hon. Lord Brabourne... which will be 
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sold at auction...on Monday June 26th 1893 and two following days. There is 
a copy of the catalogue in Lambeth Palace Library and no doubt the happy new 
custodians of both letters will be examining it, to verify Deirdre’s reference and 
see what else William Law may have snapped up. By 1931 the letters were in the 
collection of William and Alfred Law’s nephew, Sir Alfred Law (1860-1939), the 
MP for Rochdale 1918 - 1922. Like his two uncles, he died unmarried, leaving his 
estate to his cousin, Emma Dixon and her descendants. It appears that the letters 
must have remained in the Honresfield collection, though probably not in the 
house, which was a Leonard Cheshire home from 1959 to 2016. Both letters are 
to be owned jointly by Jane Austen’s House and the Bodleian Library. 

Lot 35 at Christie’s on 14 July was a manuscript, in Jane Austen’s hand, of 
her amusing poem entitled On the Marriage of Mr Gell of East Bourn to Miss 
Gill, undated but probably 1811. It is thought to have been inspired by a report 
in The Hampshire Telegraph and Sussex Chronicle, announcing that a Mr Gell of 
Eastbourne was to wed a Miss Gill of Hackney on Saturday 23 February 1811. It 
consisted of one page written on the verso of a frontispiece leaf cut from the 1810 
Minerva Press novel Love, Mystery and Misery by Anthony Frederick Holstein. It 
was held in a modern slip case, half brown cloth over marbled boards, front label 
in gilt, with protective flaps and silk ties. The estimate was £60,000 - £90,000 and 
it sold for £75,000. 

There are two known copies of this poem in Jane’s hand. Cassandra inherited 
all her unpublished literary manuscripts and they were divided among the family 
after her death. On 14 January 1926 R.W. Chapman listed twenty-four items in 
the Times Literary Supplement as part of a “considerable collection of manuscripts 
by or relating to Jane Austen, hitherto preserved in a branch of her family, [and] 
recently ... dispersed’. The collection included two copies of this poem, of which 
Chapman acquired the present one. The second is now in the collection of the 
Roman Baths Museum, Bath and NE Somerset Council. The two versions have 
minor variations in the text. This copy is thought to be the earlier of the two. In the 
1979 JAS Annual Report David Gilson reported its subsequent sale at Sotheby’s, 
as Lot 296, on 13 - 14 March 1979, when it fetched £520. It appeared in 1982 
in Alan Thomas’s catalogue Fine Books and was purchased by a Jane Austen 
scholar, in whose family it remained until the present sale. Kathryn Sutherland 
tells me it was with Jarndyce in 2019, when the owners asked for £120,000, later 
reduced. 


First and early editions 

Sense and Sensibility 

Lot 164 at Forum Auctions on 27 May was a copy of the second edition, 1813 
(Gilson A2). The titles and half-titles had been cleaned and supplied from a copy 
of the first edition, 1811. It had some soiling, foxing and small tears but the text 
was described as generally crisp. The binding was mottled calf, gilt, by Bartlett & 
Co. Boston, with morocco labels. Estimated at £3,000 - £4,000 it sold for £4,200 
— more than twice what my own copy cost me in 1997. Not that I shall be selling 
it; it’s my goodly pearl. 
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Pride and Prejudice 
A copy of the first edition, 1813 (Gilson A3) was in the Honresfield collection. 


Emma 
A copy of the first edition, 1816 (Gilson A8) was in the Honresfield collection. 


Northanger Abbey and Persuasion 

Lot 96 at Forum Auctions on 28 January was a copy of the first edition, 1818 
(Gilson A9). It had some browning and staining and was bound in modern blue 
morocco with red and black morocco labels. Estimated at £3,000 - £4,000 it sold 
for £4,800. The Honresfield collection included another copy. 


Other material 

I am grateful to Emma Yandle, the Curator and Collections Manager at Chawton 
House, for telling me of an interesting autograph letter, signed by M.R. Mitford 
(Mary Russell Mitford), to a friend who had sent her a very generous gift. She 
writes: “First let me thank you heartily & sincerely for your most elegant present 
of Miss Austen’s works, which I shall value doubly — for your sake & their own. 
The edition is very beautiful, & it is delightful to possess as one’s own the entire 
collection of this favourite writer’. The letter is not dated but the postmark, which 
is incomplete, indicates the letter was sent in 1833/5. The edition referred to is 
Richard Bentley’s Standard Novels set of the novels, first published in 1833. Mary 
Russell Mitford does not appear in David Gilson’s list of collectors, so this set 
is presumably untraced. We remember Miss Mitford particularly for revealing 
her mother’s caustic comment on the young Jane — ‘the prettiest, silliest, most 
affected husband-hunting butterfly she ever remembers’ — and her own reference 
to the mean comment of a friend in 1815, describing the older Jane as: ‘a poker of 
whom everyone is afraid’. But she loved the novels despite these remarks and was 
thrilled to find they both lived in Hampshire. Jane does not mention her! 

This letter was Lot 347 in the RR Auctions sale on 14 April, when it fetched 
$889. This auction house was established in 1976. The headquarters are in Boston, 
Mass. and the operations centre in Amherst, New Hampshire. They hold monthly 
auctions of rare books and manuscripts, so I must keep an eye on them. 

On 24 March Sotheby’s auctioned the collection of the late Countess 
Mountbatten of Burma, the widow of John Knatchbull , the 7th Baron Brabourne. 
An earlier Lady Knatchbull was Jane Austen’s niece, Fanny Knight who married, 
as his second wife, Sir Edward Knatchbull, the 9th baronet in 1820. They had 
nine children. Lot 267 in the sale comprised four miniature paintings, dated 1836, 
on gilt mounts in black laquer frames, depicting eight of them, in pairs: Fanny 
Elizabeth and Matilda Catherine; Alice Sophie and Edward Hugessen; Reginald 
Bridges and Richard Astley, and Louisa Susanna and Herbert Thomas. William 
Western, the ninth child, was not born until 1837. I am indebted to Margaret 
Wilson’s biography of Fanny, Almost another Sister, 1998, for the correct versions 
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of these names, the catalogue entry being somewhat inaccurate. The description is 
still on the web at the time of writing and is worth looking at. The tiny miniatures, 
measuring 70 x 91mm, look delightful, in jewel-like colours. The estimate of 
£1,200 - £1,500 went through the roof, realising £30,246. I assume the estimate 
was truly in four figures and not five, but the typos in the catalogue make me 
wonder. 

Lot 229 at Forum Auctions on 30 September was a copy of the first edition, 
1794, of Sir Uvedale Price’s An Essay of the Picturesque. This was Anne Lefroy’s 
copy with her signature and inscription — ‘Ashe Hants Decr: 1794’ — on the fly- 
leaf. It was in contemporary boards with quite a lot of damage to the binding, 
suggesting heavy use. Anne Lefroy (1748-1804), often referred to as Madam 
Lefroy, was the eldest child of Edward Brydges and the wife of the Reverend 
Isaac Peter George Lefroy, Rector of Ashe. She was Jane Austen’s great friend, 
the aunt by marriage of Tom Lefroy and the mother-in-law of Jane’s niece Anna. 
Included in the Lot was a volume of manuscript notes on the Brydges, Lefroy and 
Harrison families compiled by the Reverend John Branfill Harrison (1823-1893). 
He was Rector of Great Mongham, Kent and seems to be the son or grandson 
of Anne’s younger sister Charlotte, who married first Champion Branfill and 
secondly John Harrison. There were also press cuttings, a printed pamphlet on the 
Harrison and Brydges families and a collection of anecdotes and verses, three by 
Anne herself, and a copy of the lament Jane Austen wrote in 1808 on the fourth 
anniversary of her friend’s death; she had died on Jane’s twenty-ninth birthday 
following a fall from her horse. The estimate for this interesting Lot was £1,500 
-£2,000 and it sold for £1,500. 

Lot 69 at the Dominic Winter sale on 21 July was a work in two volumes from 
the library at Chawton, bearing the armorial bookplate of Montagu George Knight 
on the upper pastedowns. This was Archibald Robertson’s A Topographical Survey 
of the Great Road from London to Bath and Bristol, 1792. \t had sixty-five aquatint 
plates, eleven folding engraved maps and was bound in contemporary tree calf 
with morocco labels. The estimate was £300 - £500 but it sold for £1,100. 

My report for 2020 included Lot 10 at Forum Auctions on 9 June — a collection 
of manuscript miscellanies, dated between 1750 and 1788, consisting mainly 
of verses and songs, some of them relating to the Austen family theatricals at 
Steventon. This sold for £10,000. It reappeared in 2021, as Item 2 in James 
Burmester’s List LVI, English Books 1610-1900, priced at £30,000. 

Lot 294 at Bleasdales Auctions on 24 November was a Georgian rolled paper 
and print decorated sewing companion (a small box) in cube form, dated about 
1800. Each side had a panel of rolled paper work and the lid had a classical 
scene. The interior was lined in pink silk. A handwritten note said it came from 
the Godmersham sale in 1875 and subsequently belonged to Enid Riley, whose 
collection formed part of this sale. It was estimated at £200 - £400 and sold for 
£560. 

Finally, an interesting but shocking document relating to slavery, offered by 
Jarndyce in their Catalogue 254. Item 257 was a manuscript document carrying 
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out the will of Ann Workman of Barbados, who died in 1790. She owned Brace’s 
estate in the parish of St George’s and a full inventory was given. This included the 
names, ages, occupations, conditions and values of sixty enslaved men, women, 
boys and girls. The link with Jane Austen is more tenuous than the catalogue 
suggested. Ann Workman, née Willoughby and previously married to Robert 
Cholmeley, is described as Jane’s great-aunt. In fact she was the mother of her 
aunt by marriage, Jane Leigh Perrot, who inherited £1,000 from the estate. Two 
slaves are mentioned specifically. One enslaved man was freed and given land 
with money to build a house. A certain enslaved woman was not so fortunate, but 
she was to be ‘supported and entertained’ with £3 a year for life, provided she 
continued to carry out her duties as a nurse in a satisfactory manner. The price was 
£3,800. I wonder if Aunt Leigh Perrot ever mentioned it. 

Iam grateful to Karen Ievers, Hazel Jones and Kathryn Sutherland for alerting 
me to several items in this report which I would otherwise have missed. 
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Jane Austen Studies 2021 
Rita J. Dashwood 
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Publishers. 
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318. 
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Austen. University of Virginia Press. 
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Jane Austen and the Sea 


Karin Fernald 


The well known back view sketch of Jane Austen by Cassandra is believed to have 
been done on one of the holidays the family took in the West Country after the 
Revd George Austen’s retirement from Steventon and the dreaded move to Bath — 
a move which it is said Jane was only persuaded to accept when promised annual 
visits to the coast. Perhaps she is looking at the sea in this portrait, as several 
biographers believe to be the case. But if so, where? In Persuasion she mentions 
Charmouth ‘a sweet retired bay, backed by dark cliffs ... the happiest spot for 
watching the flow of the tide, for sitting in unwearied contemplation’. Just to the 
east of Lyme Regis, where we know the family went in 1804, is Charmouth Beach, 
today a World Heritage Site, famous for its fossils and its cliffs, the highest on the 
south coast. It is thought that on or near the top of one of these cliffs, called Golden 
Cap, is where Jane might have been sitting. 

George Austen had announced the life-changing move from Steventon 
in December 1800 and it had taken place the following May. He had kept his 
promise, taking wife and daughters each summer to the Dorset or Devon coast. 
Few of Jane’s letters from these years have survived, but from those that have we 
know that she enjoyed the sea; both looking at it and getting into it. In September 
1804 she wrote to Cassandra from Lyme Regis, ‘the Bathing was so delightful 
this morning & Molly so pressing with me to enjoy myself that I believe I staid in 
rather too long’ .! 

From around the middle of the eighteenth century, sea bathing was being 
recommended by doctors. Sea water, they maintained, was good for the skin, for 
the health in general and for glandular problems in particular. Up in Scarborough 
a new machine had been invented making it possible for decent women — like 
Jane Austen — to go into the sea, and a new job had been invented to go with it, 
that of bathing woman, Jane’s Molly. The bathing machine was a sort of beach 
hut on wheels. Bathers got into it fully dressed and the bathing woman or ‘dipper’ 
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pushed it into the sea, sometimes assisted by a horse, sometimes not. The process 
of undressing happened inside the machine and then the bathing woman opened 
the door, helped the bather down the steps into the sea and generally encouraged 
or bullied her to enjoy the experience before helping her back up the steps into the 
machine and pushing it back to the shore. Bathing women had to be pretty robust. 

One of the most famous dippers, Martha Gunn of Brighthelmstone, or Brighton 
as it became known, is said to have dipped the infant kings George II] and George 
1V. She was described by the Morning Herald as ‘The Venerable Priestess of the 
Bath’ ’ By the start of the nineteenth century the seaside holiday, taken partly for 
health and partly for entertainment, had overtaken visits to the inland watering- 
place or spa. Scarborough and Brighton were the new Cheltenham and Bath. 
Martha Gunn had regular employment and lived to the age of eighty-nine, an 
excellent advertisement for sea air and water. A more elaborate version of the 
bathing machine had been designed by a Quaker glove maker from Ramsgate, 
which had an additional modesty hood for total privacy while bathing. It was more 
expensive to hire than the basic version and I suspect Jane wouldn’t have wanted 
to, probably because a hood like this shut out the sky, surely destroying one of 
the main objects of the exercise. Machines like these were designed mainly for 
women, because in Jane’s day, boys and men bathed naked. The Bathing Place at 
Ramsgate painted in 1788 by the American artist Benjamin West, showed the sexes 
mingling (the girls and women dressed, the boys naked), but segregation became 
more common throughout the nineteenth century and by 1860 nude bathing was 
finally outlawed. 

Eighteenth- and early-nineteenth-century bathing dresses worn at places like 
Scarborough and Brighton were very much like those used in Bath — long, loose- 
fitting shifts, with long sleeves and high necks, made of either linen or flannel 
(which provided additional warmth and protection in the cold sea water). Matching 
fabric caps could be worn, but there is pictorial and literary evidence that younger 
women might go into the sea with their hair loose and dry it off after in the fresh 
air. The ‘dippers’ wore bonnets or hats in the water, no doubt because they were 
working out of doors for long periods, and heavier garments. 

When Jane Austen talked of bathing, what exactly did she mean? Did she mean 
swimming? We know she was a fit and keen walker. Men swam; not long after the 
Austens’ seaside visit, the famous Lord Byron swam the four and a half kilometres 
of the Dardanelles, or Hellespont, straits between Europe and Asia. He is believed 
to have swum breaststroke as the crawl is supposed not to have reached Europe 
until the 1840s. We don’t know for certain about women. However, in Thomas 
Rowlandson’s print entitled Venus’s Bathing [Margate]: Side Way or Any Way 
(1800), a naked woman, keenly observed by gentlemen on the cliff top, appears to 
be swimming side-stroke. 

In Brighton, men and women descended the cliff by a ladder, making their 
way perhaps somewhat reluctantly towards machines waiting by the sea on a cold 
windy day. Doctors of the time had an unkind theory that it was most beneficial 
to bathe in the winter months. In the 1780s brave Frances Burney had bathed in 
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late November. It was cold, but pleasant. ‘I have bathed so often now as to lose my 
dread of the operation, which now gives me nothing but animation and vigour’, 
she said.* Jane Austen’s cousin Eliza spent an heroic December and January in 
Margate, bathing in frost and snow, together with her sickly little son, in an effort 
to improve his health. It didn’t work; poor Hastings died aged just fifteen and a 
half. 

A famous cartoon by James Gillray from 1805 The Plumb Pudding in Danger 
shows the British Prime Minister, Pitt the Younger, carving up much of the globe, 
including the Atlantic and the profitable West Indies, while poor little Napoleon 
Bonaparte desperately cuts off a small slice of Europe. Such carving up of the 
globe had, of course, gone on for centuries, officially and unofficially by land 
and even more by sea. Mariners from different countries stole each others’ ships 
in order to earn a pre-arranged proportion of whatever the loot may be from 
their own grateful country. This is how Captain Wentworth made his fortune in 
Persuasion, having started off too poor to marry Anne Elliot. Jane’s brothers Frank 
and Charles, of whom she was extremely proud, both lived and worked in the 
hope of capturing French ships; they were part of the system and did well out of it, 
especially Frank. 

The British East Indiaman Kent, on her way to Bengal with a large profitable 
cargo was captured by a tiny French brig, in October 1800, shortly before George 
Austen’s retirement from the church and the Austens’ move to Bath, where they 
would have read about it in the papers. This little brig was under the command of 
a famous French pirate from St Malo, called Robert Surcouf, of whom Bretons are 
proud to this day. Having captured the Kent, Surcouf sold her to Denmark, with 
whom England would soon be at war, and shared the profits from the sale with 
his pirate crew, one of whom was a talented artist, Louis Ambroise Garneray. On 
receiving his own share, this artist put his money into a slave ship, with himself as 
first lieutenant. He was subsequently captured by the British and spent eight years 
in prison in Portsmouth, where he made more money from British merchants by 
selling them nice paintings of captured British ships. Later, back in France, he 
became a respected museum director in Rouen and first official marine painter of 
the French Navy. 

Captain Frank Austen, one year older than Jane, although not exactly a pirate, 
also relied on profit from the capture of enemy ships. Pay was often in arrears, so 
backup was needed. Jane remembered Frank as a very daring little boy who was 
mischievous and even insolent — ‘Fearless of danger, braving pain, / And threaten’d 
very oft in vain’; in other words, a dead ringer for the Navy and the Napoleonic 
Wars.° On one occasion, in his armed sloop the Pererel, patrolling the coastline of 
the Riviera between Marseilles and Genoa, he succeeded in capturing forty French 
ships more or less all at once, and according to his financially-minded brother 
Henry he must have made at least £750 prize money, that’s almost £70,000 today. 
On another occasion, while within easy range of the French batteries at Marseilles 
with their heavy guns, Frank managed to drive two French warships on to the 
rocks and to capture the third, the Ligurienne, without losing a single man. Frank 
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ended his days as Admiral of the Fleet, having left home aged twelve for the Royal 
Naval Academy at Portsmouth. Two years later he had gone out to the East Indies 
as a Volunteer, a sort of apprentice. From that year, 1788, until the final peace with 
France, the minds of his sisters would be at sea with him and with younger brother 
Charles, who followed in Frank’s footsteps a few years later. 

The ever curious caricaturist, Thomas Rowlandson, visited the man-of-war 
Hector resting in Portsmouth Harbour in 1784. He portrayed life on the middle 
deck, looking cheerful despite all the guns on display; someone has a nice little 
dog, someone has both a violin and a girlfriend. Frank wrote home regularly, so 
he may perhaps have described scenes like this, rather than anything horrific to 
do with punishment or battle. In Jane’s surviving letters we catch her wondering 
where and how are Frank and Charles. Have they received letters or have the letters 
gone astray? Are they in line for promotion (which partly depended on whom you 
knew and George Austen had to write pleading letters to influential friends and 
possible patrons)? When young Frank left for the East Indies, his father wrote to 
him an affectionate memorandum containing good and sensible advice, among 
other things to write thank you letters, be nice to his inferiors and to brush his teeth. 
Frank kept it all his life; it was found among his belongings when he died at the age 
of 91, clearly much read. 

His thirteen-year-old sister Jane dedicated a story to him “The Adventures of 
Mr Harley’, 


who was one of many Children. Destined by his father for the Church and by his Mother 
for the Sea, desirous of pleasing both, he prevailed on Sir John to obtain for him a 
Chaplaincy on board a Man of War. He cut his Hair and sailed. In half a year he returned 
and set off in the Stage Coach for Hogsworth Green, the seat of Emma. His fellow 
travellers were, A man without a Hat, Another with two, An old maid and a young Wife. 
This last appeared about 17 with fine dark Eyes and an elegant Shape; Mr Harley soon 
found out, that she was his Emma and recollected he had married her a few weeks before 
he left England. 


Having left home aged twelve, Frank returned home seven years later as a 
young man. Years later still and living in Chawton, his sister would compose 
Mansfield Park in which, after seven years, Fanny Price waits impatiently to see 
her midshipman brother William; ‘watching for him in the hall, in the lobby, on 
the stairs, for the first sound of the carriage which was to bring her a brother’ and 
at last he arrives, full of stories of the sea: 


Young as he was, William had already seen a great deal. He had been in the 
Mediterranean— in the West Indies—in the Mediterranean again—had been often taken 
on shore by the favour of his Captain, and in the course of seven years had known 
every variety of danger which sea and war together could offer. With such means in his 
power he had every right to be listened to; and though Mrs Norris could fidget about 
the room and disturb everybody in quest of two needlefulls of thread or a second hand 
shirt button in the midst of her nephew’s account of a shipwreck or an engagement, 
everybody else was attentive; and even Lady Bertram could not hear of such horrors 
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unmoved, or without sometimes lifting her eyes from her work to say, “Dear me! how 
disagreeable.— I wonder anybody can ever go to sea.” 


During the Austen family’s years in Bath, they took holidays as promised; 
Sidmouth and Teignmouth in Devon in the summers of 1801 and 1802 and in Lyme 
Regis in Dorset in 1803 and 1804. All of these locations are far to the west of Dover, 
of Calais and of Napoleon’s vast army camp at Boulogne-sur-Mer, from where he 
planned to invade Britain during those years. 

The Austens’ move to Bath had coincided, more or less, with the brief Peace of 
Amiens between England and France in 1801. But from October 1803, Napoleon, 
now the new Emperor of the French, was making extremely serious plans to invade 
Britain from Boulogne with his Armée D’ Angleterre, having sold Louisiana to the 
newly United States of America for fifty million French francs, with which to build 
3,000 flat-bottomed boats to carry the army across the Channel. It is interesting that 
the new young USA, recently freed from colonial oppression, had been enabled to 
purchase Louisiana by a loan from Baring Brothers, a British bank. Having built the 
boats, Napoleon improved roads along the coast, converted a number of places into 
ports fit for military use and constructed a fine army camp at Boulogne. The camp 
was completed with a monumental column, inspired by Trajan’s column in Rome, 
which still exists today, topped by a statue of the Emperor, facing England. 

There are few of Jane’s or anyone else’s letters which survive from these years 
1801-05. So when the war with France started up again in May 1803 we don’t know 
to what extent they or others on the southwest coast felt immediately threatened. 
Later in the century, however, Thomas Hardy would set his historical novel The 
Trumpet Major in that same part of the coast, which he would call Wessex. While 
writing his novel, Hardy drew heavily on historical records, according to which 
there was great fear of invasion in those very years, just before the decisive sea 
battle of Trafalgar. There was even a plan to move King George II] and the royal 
family to a secret place in Northamptonshire, well inland. The British strengthened 
and enlarged Dover castle; built over one hundred Martello towers along the south 
coast; dug the Royal Military Canal on the edge of Romney Marsh and, at the same 
time, mocked ‘Boney’ with caricatures in print and chalked on the outside of stage 
coaches. 

A caricature by Gillray shows Napoleon as the size of a large beetle indulging 
in manic ravings and also like a mosquito. John Bull is depicted as just wanting to 
be left in peace to eat his bread and cheese and drink his tea. Another caricature 
shows John Bull looking phlegmatically at the enemy coast, where regiments of 
soldiers populate the shore in a long dark grey line. On a sunny day, reported 
Hardy, their gleaming hardware was visible from England and looked like nothing 
so much as a shoal of silver mackerel. ‘May you all be damned!’ says John Bull 
puffing on his pipe. 

In July 1803, Captain Frank Austen was ordered to collect volunteers to protect 
a long strip of Kentish coast centred on a bay later to be portrayed by artist William 
Dyce; Pegwell Bay. This bay is believed by some to be the very spot in which 
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the Romans under Julius Caesar first landed in this country. In its defence, Frank 
Austen gathered together retired soldiers, sailors and locals who practised the 
use of arms and watched the coast on clear days. In London, the alarm was that 
Bonaparte would come and murder everyone and steal all the gold in the Bank 
of England. Near the actual coast, however, expert opinion was more nuanced, 
Captain Austen reported in some detail. In moderate weather, he supposed, a 
landing might be effected on many parts of the Kentish coast, but ‘in blowing 
weather, open flat boats filled with troops would many of them be lost in the surf, 
while larger vessels could not, from the flatness of the coast, approach sufficiently 
near’. And of course, ‘all is subject to the enemy’s evading our cruisers’.* For 
technical reasons to do with winds and tides and their own self-confidence and 
pride, the Royal Navy was pretty sure — or said it was — that the French plans 
wouldn’t work. An optimistic British cartoon depicted Bonaparte’s army sailing 
in gunboats shaped like coffins, their masts topped by skulls wearing red liberty 
caps of the Revolution, the crew wearing shrouds, with a British sailor saying to 
another, ‘I take them there things at the mast head to be Boney’s Crest — a Skull 
without Brains’. We can only guess that Frank Austen ‘Fearless of danger, braving 
pain and threatened very oft in vain’, would have conveyed such confidence to his 
family. Soon, however, Napoleon changed his mind and started thinking about 
Spain instead. Later his statue on top of the Boulogne monument would have to be 
turned right round, so that he no longer faced across the Channel. 

Captain Frank Austen continued to rise in the Navy; he took part in the 
blockade of Boulogne, was recommended for promotion by Nelson himself, given 
a warship, HMS Canopus, which had been captured at the Battle of the Nile and 
sent to take part in the blockade of Cadiz leading up to the Battle of Trafalgar. But 
just as things were hotting up, his ship had to perform a mundane, housewifely 
task; it was her turn to go to Gibraltar for provisions; and to Frank’s misery he 
missed out on the great battle and its glory and its prize money. Later he would 
make up for it in another warship and another battle, the Battle of St Domingo. 
Throughout all this he managed to send and receive letters home to and from his 
sister Jane, who we know wrote to him regularly, though most of her letters have 
been lost. Frank never lost his father’s letter, though, and he became known as 
‘the officer who knelt in church’, which not every officer did; he became known, 
too, for looking after the health of his men, caring about their diet. He had cheese 
coated with whitewash to preserve it in hot weather (we don’t know how well that 
worked) and he was good to his widowed mother and sisters. After George Austen 
died, he invited Mrs Austen and his sisters to share the rent of a nice house and 
garden in Southampton with him and his young wife Mary, whom he had met in 
Ramsgate. Southampton seems to have been fun in those days, with an assembly 
room for dancing, a theatre, circulating libraries and a tree-lined beach walk. Their 
house was next to the city wall, so perhaps we can picture Jane standing on tiptoe 
peering over the top, for a glimpse of Southampton Water and the Isle of Wight. 
After the years in Bath the women greatly appreciated a garden, for which they 
ordered a laburnum in honour of Jane’s favourite poet William Cowper who wrote 
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of ‘Laburnum rich, in streaming gold’.'° Soon, however, Frank had to leave to fit 
out his new ship the St Albans and then take her to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
onwards to China, leaving pregnant wife Mary in the care of his mother and sisters. 
On the birth of Mary’s first son, ‘My dearest Frank’ wrote Jane, “I wish you Joy / 
Of Mary’s safety with a boy / Whose birth has given little pain, / Compared with 
that of Mary Jane’.'' Mrs Frank Austen went on to have eleven children, and to 
die of the last, as would Elizabeth, wife of brother Edward. This could well have 
helped to put their sisters-in-law off the idea of marriage. 

During his illustrious career Frank would travel all over the world. One of 
Jane’s few surviving letters to him was sent when he was in the Baltic, which 
stirred her imagination: 


It must be real enjoyment to you, since you are obliged to leave England, to be where 
you are, seeing something of a new Country, & one that has been so distinguished as 
Sweden ... Gustavus-Vasa and Charles 12" & Christiana, & Linnaeus—do their Ghosts 
rise up before You?’ 


For Jane didn’t only read novels; she read history, politics, foreign travel, and The 
Abolition of the African Slave Trade by Thomas Clarkson, with whom she claimed 
to be in love. She also read an essay by someone she admired even more, Captain 
Pasley, on The Military Policy and Institutions of the British Empire, leading her 
to proudly believe that ‘Nothing but our naval superiority has saved us from being 
at this moment a province of France’. 

So she told Cassandra, for Captain Pasley had confirmed her own feeling that 
it was on men like him and her own brother Frank that the safety of England 
depended. Years before, in her History of England written aged fifteen, while 
sixteen-year-old Frank was away, Jane compared him to Sir Frank Drake: ‘Yet, 
great as he was, I cannot help foreseeing that he will be equalled by one who, 
though now but young, already promises to answer all the sanguine expectations 
of his relations and friends’.'* Frank ended his career as Admiral of the Fleet and 
knighted by King William IV. His young sister had not been far wrong. 

William Price in Mansfield Park is a mixture of daring practical Frank and the 
younger Charles Austen, ‘our own particular little brother’ ,'* generous, kind, brave 
and with a really sweet character; ‘dear Charles’, wrote Jane, ‘all affectionate, 
placid, quiet, chearful good humour’ .'* Charles was four years younger than Jane, 
six and a half years younger than Cassandra, and his two older sisters may have 
played quite a role in his early upbringing — so if he had a particularly nice nature 
maybe those two girls could take some of the credit. 

Charles was also a good dancer and it was said that he was the best looking 
of the family. Like Frank, he served all his life in the Navy and, like him, he once 
succeeded in capturing a French warship almost single-handed and holding her for 
two days with just four men until reinforcements arrived. And what did he do with 
his prize money? He spent it on his sisters, buying a topaz cross and gold chain for 
each of them. Jane pretended to be cross with him, but would immortalise the gift 
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in Mansfield Park by having William Price buy an amber cross for Fanny. 

In 1804, the year in which Cassandra portrayed Jane looking out to sea and 
brother Frank was blockading Boulogne, Charles was sent to Bermuda to patrol 
the eastern seaboard of the United States, to seize deserters from the British Navy, 
to block American trade with France and to disrupt the slave trade. There Charles 
met his wife-to-be, Fanny Palmer, the youngest child of the Attorney General of 
Bermuda. She was fifteen years old, small and graceful with curly red gold hair 
and a nice nature to boot. These two attractive young people married and arrived in 
England a few years later with two little daughters, shortly before the publication 
of Sense and Sensibility, a copy of which Jane gave Fanny. According to a 
fascinating book by Sheila Johnson Kindred, Jane Austen’s Transatlantic Sister, 
there is evidence that Jane liked Fanny, not something to be taken for granted if 
you were Jane Austen’s sister-in-law. Jane might well have been impressed by 
Fanny’s courage. She was fourteen years younger than Jane and by the time she 
was twenty-two she had crossed the Atlantic with her husband and two small 
children on a battleship in wartime. In England, Fanny continued to make a home 
for her family on board ship, at anchorage off Sheerness, in limited circumstances, 
as Charles never made much money. The two of them remained devoted. Jane’s 
strong feeling for the virtues of the Navy and of Navy wives may well have been 
reinforced by young Fanny. However, three years after her arrival in England, 
having given birth to a fourth child, Fanny, aged just twenty-four, suddenly died, 
probably of puerperal fever. 

Soon after Fanny’s death, poor Charles suffered another misfortune — his ship 
was wrecked off the coast of Turkey, which was shaming for any captain. On his 
journey home to England, on another man’s ship, accompanied by dreams of his 
dead young wife, he was cheered up a bit by reading Jane’s new novel Emma, 
which she had kindly sent him. The defeat of Napoleon was bad news for the Navy 
and Charles was now seriously unemployed, with a young family to support. He 
found modest employment as a coastguard across the harbour from Portsmouth, 
from where he could see the fleet at Spithead. One day, Charles spotted a frigate 
about to set sail, but then the anchor dropped, the ship came to a standstill and 
he saw the captain’s flag hauled down to half-mast, the sign of a captain’s death. 
He went hurriedly by stagecoach to the Admiralty in London, reported the death, 
asked for and got the vacant post, and sailed four days later to Jamaica, from where 
he recorded success in crushing the slave trade. From then on he was never out of 
a job, though he would never be as rich as Frank. After a while he married Fanny’s 
older sister Harriet, who would be an affectionate stepmother to his children. 

Years later, long after his sister Jane’s death, Rear Admiral Charles Austen, 
now aged seventy-one, led the British forces in the Second Burmese War, and 
captured Rangoon. He preserved his sweet nature, though presumably not to the 
Burmese. A nephew was with him throughout the campaign, and wrote home of 
“the dear old Admiral, the kindest-hearted and most perfectly gentlemanlike man I 
ever knew’ .'° Two years later, when the old Admiral died on board ship of cholera, 
there was reported to be not a dry eye among the entire crew. Again, young Jane 
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seems to have been on the right track about this brother’s character too. 

It is hard to imagine what Portsmouth harbour looked like two hundred years 
ago, it is all so alarmingly state of the art. But plenty of buildings still date from 
Jane’s day and before. The Porter’s Lodge dates from 1708; the Main Gate, or 
Victory Gate, together with other buildings including the Royal Naval Academy 
where both Austen boys went to school, date from 1711. The Royal Dockyards 
were first constructed under King Henry VIII. In the second half of the 18th century, 
just before Jane’s brothers arrived there, they had been built up on reclaimed land 
to cover some fifty square miles. Today much is retail and tourist attractions — 
including the Warrior and the Mary Rose and of course, HMS Victory. But there 
were artists such as Thomas Rowlandson, who recorded the scene in the late 
eighteenth century. 

Portsmouth Point or Spice Island was a seedy area on the eastern side of the 
harbour opposite Gosport — the Ship Tavern was Moses Levy’s moneylender’s 
shop, known for its prostitutes and press gangs and the probable haunt of Fanny 
Price’s coarse father, Lieutenant Price of the Marines in Mansfield Park. The awful 
Mr Price would seem to be a near relation of Gillray’s famous cartoon character, 
Jack Tar. Jane attached great importance to the opinions of her family about her 
novels, not least both sailor brothers Frank and Charles, neither of whom had much 
to say about Mansfield Park. One biographer suggested that the brothers may have 
been a bit offended by this public representation of naval low life characterised by 
Mr Price. If so, in Persuasion, her last completed novel, Jane made up for this in a 
big way. 

For years to come people in England would remember where they were and 
what they were doing when they heard the news of the great victory at Trafalgar 
and the death of the idolised commander, Horatio Nelson. His ornate funeral car 
was designed to look like his ship, the Victory, on which his coffin was carried 
from the Admiralty to St Paul’s. Frank Austen was particularly upset at the great 
man’s death, having had hopes from Nelson of further promotion. Frank actually 
met the French Admiral Villeneuve, who had been defeated at Trafalgar, but got 
him entirely wrong: ‘A very tranquil, placid, English-looking Frenchman, with 
an unmeaning countenance and not much the appearance of a gentleman. He is, 
however, so much a Frenchman as to bear his misfortune with cheerfulness’ .!” 
Some months later, the disgraced Villeneuve would lock himself in a hotel room in 
the city of Rennes in Brittany and stab himself to death. Trafalgar had put an end to 
the ambitions of the French Navy; our own British naval officers, however, could 
now do no wrong, delightful to the Austens, no doubt, but irritating to landsmen, 
such as Jane’s fictional Sir Walter Elliot in Persuasion. 

Sir Walter promenades in Bath chatting with his well-preserved friend, Colonel 
Wallis who has a good figure but, very unfortunately, sandy hair. Sir Walter’s 
reflections on the Navy are not kind. ““It is in two points offensive to me””’ he 
says: 


“First, as being the means of bringing persons of obscure birth into undue distinction, 
and raising men to honours which their fathers and grandfathers never dreamt of; and 
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secondly, as it cuts up a man’s youth and vigour most horribly; a sailor grows old sooner 
than any other man; I have observed it all my life. A man is in greater danger in the 
navy of being insulted by the rise of one whose father, his father might have disdained 
to speak to, and of becoming prematurely an object of disgust himself, than in any other 
line.” '8 


Those thoughts of Sir Walter will be thoroughly discredited. 

The action of Persuasion takes place soon after the final peace with France in 
1815. In the novel we meet the disabled Captain Harville — lamed in war, living 
on half-pay with his wife, very happily. When the heroine Anne Elliot is invited to 
visit their house, with several friends, she finds 


rooms so small as none but those who invite from the heart could think capable of 
accommodating so many. Anne had a moment’s astonishment on the subject, but it was 
soon lost in the pleasanter feelings which sprang from the sight of all the ingenious 
contrivances and nice arrangements of Captain Harville, to turn the actual space to the 
best possible account, to supply the deficiencies of lodging-house furniture, and defend 
the windows and doors against winter storms ... He drew, he varnished, he carpentered, 
he glued; he made toys for the children, he fashioned new netting-needles and pins with 
improvements; and if every thing else was done, sat down to his large fishing-net at one 
corner of the room. ' 


This description is thought to be based on brother Frank who was indeed very 
practical and did most of those things. ‘Anne thought she left great happiness 
behind her when they quitted the house’ and Captain Harville is a worthy member 
of ‘that profession which is, if possible, more distinguished in its domestic virtues 
than in its national importance’ .*” And then there is Captain Wentworth, with whom 
Anne had been in love years ago, but had been persuaded to give up because his 
prospects had appeared uncertain. He had done well in the intervening years and 
become rich on prize money. He loved the navy, his life and his ships, as did nearly 
all naval men in the eyes of Jane Austen. Even the boorish father of Fanny Price is 
susceptible to the beauty of a fine ship. 

In Jane’s later years at Chawton, while writing Persuasion she made a younger 
friend, Ann Barrett, who lived in Alton, and with whom, to some extent, she 
discussed her writing. Later Ann Barrett would say of Jane “Anne Elliot was herself; 
her enthusiasm for the navy and her perfect unselfishness, reflect her completely’ .”' 
Well, Jane Austen wears many hats. In another life, she might have wished to be 
not so much the saintly Anne in Persuasion but Mrs Croft the Admiral’s wife who, 
like young Fanny Austen, Jane’s sister-in-law, goes to sea with her husband: 


I have crossed the Atlantic four times, and have been once to the East Indies, and back 
again ... besides being in different places about home—Cork, and Lisbon, and Gibraltar 
... nothing can exceed the accommodations of a man of war ... I can safely say, that the 
happiest part of my life has been spent on board a ship.” 


Jane’s last unfinished novel Sanditon, was written over January to mid-March 
1817. Sanditon is the name of a new seaside resort on the south coast and the 
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invalids with complaints both imaginary and real go there in search of a cure and 
a social whirl. Jane’s enthusiastic Mr Parker hopes to make money out of the sea 
itself, and in whose eyes 


Nobody could catch cold by the sea, nobody wanted appetite by the sea, nobody wanted 
spirits, nobody wanted strength ... If the sea breeze failed, the sea-bath was the certain 
corrective; —and where bathing disagreed, the sea breeze alone was evidently designed 
by Nature for the cure.” 


Jane was ill when she began Sanditon and laid it down unfinished prior to her death 
in July 1817. It has been suggested that her attempt to write it was a supreme act 
of courage and indeed I don’t know what else you could call it. But it seems to me 
that, like her own Mr Parker, she too got her money’s worth out of the sea, as she 
dipped, bathed or even perhaps swam; as she followed the careers of both beloved 
brothers, and perhaps too as she sat in unwearied contemplation on that August day 
in 1804, overlooking Charmouth beach, watching the flow of the tide. 
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The Jane Austen Society 


Report of the Trustees 
for the Year Ended 31st December 2021 


The trustees present their report with the financial statements of the charity for the year ended 31st December 2021. The trustees 
have adopted the provisions of Accounting and Reporting by Charities: Statement of Recommended Practice applicable to charities 
preparing their accounts in accordance with the Financial Reporting Standard applicable in the UK and Republic of lreland (FRS 102) 
{effective 1 January 2019). 


OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES 
Objectives and aims 
The principal objective of the Society is as follows: 


To promote the advancement of education for the public benefit of the life and works of Jane Austen and the Austen family. 


The objective is primarily achieved by the production of publications relating to the life and works of Jane Austen, through 
education and by contributions to academic debate regarding Jane Austen, her works and family. 


The Society seeks to increase its activities in the field of education through the work of the Education Sub-committee. 


The Society, where appropriate, may seek to preserve artefacts relating to Jane Austen, either by purchase or by contributions 
towards expenses. In particular it may contribute to projects at Jane Austen's House Museum in Chawton. 


The Society's objectives for the year were to build on the progress made in previous years and to raise the profile of the Society by 
the production of new articles and publications. 


Public Benefit 

When planning activities and considering the making of grants, the trustees have considered the Charity Commission's guidance on 
public benefit and in particular, the specific guidance on charities for the advancement of education and the advancement of the 
arts, culture, heritage or science. 


The trustees believe that the Society fulfils these objectives through its educational activities, by its contribution to historical 
research regarding Jane Austen and the preservation of artefacts relating to Jane Austen and the Austen family. 


Significant activities 
The Society did not produce or reprint any publications in the year. The annual conference originally planned to be held in York in 
September 2020 which was unfortunately postponed owing to Covid-19 took place in September 2021. 


In anticipation of the 250th anniversary of Jane Austen's birth in 2025, the trustees launched a fundraising initiative in 2018 to 
support the educational role of the Society. This is known as the "Jane Austen 250 Fund" and although an unrestricted fund, a 
purpose which the trustees specifically wish to support is the educational activity of the Jane Austen's House Museum, No grants 
were made from this fund in 2021 {2020 - a grant of £1,250 to Jane Austen's House Museum). Three grants totalling £300 were 
made from the fund in respect of the Society's essay prize (2020 - three grants totalling £200). 


Three grants totalling £200 were made from the General Fund in the year in respect of prizes in memory of David Selwyn (2020 - 
ENil). 


No applications were received for grants from the Education Fund during the year.The cost of the Society's new website, however, 


amounting to £25,445 was charged to this fund as in the opinion of the trustees this contributes to the educational objective of the 
Society. 
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FINANCIAL REVIEW 
The financial results for the year are set out in the Statement of Financial Activities on page 5 of these financial statements. 


There was a surplus of income over expenditure on the general fund of £16,652 in the year {2020 surplus £6,149). This surplus was 
increased by an increase in the value of the Society's investments of £32,207 (2020 - £13,648). 


Further information regarding the charity's reserves is given in the accounting policies note on page 8 of the financial statements. 


FUTURE PLANS 
The trustees’ aims in the future are to continue to promote the activities of the Society, by the production of publications, the 
organisation of conferences and any other activities which they consider appropriate. 


At the 2022 Annual General Meeting, the trustees are planning to seek members’ consent to convert to a Charitable Incorporated 
Organisation (CIO). The trustees also propose to introduce a new constitution for the CIO to replace the current constitution which 
was adopted in 1994 and last amended in 2003. The trustees believe that it is in the long term interest of the Society to adopt a 
legal framework and constitution more suited to the current times. 


STRUCTURE, GOVERNANCE AND MANAGEMENT 
Governing document 
The Jane Austen Society is governed by the Constitution adopted on 16th July 1994 as amended on 26th July 2003. 


Organisational structure 
The Society is administered by the trustees, who in accordance with the constitution number not less than 10 nor more than 17. 


All trustees (including the officers) are elected by postal ballot of the members of the Society for a period of five years and are then 
eligible for re-election, The trustees in addition may appoint up to four co-opted members. 


On appointment trustees are given information on the role of a trustee and Charity Law. 


The trustees met three times during the year, and in addition a jaint meeting was held with representatives of the branches and 
groups. 


Two sub-committees meet as and when required to deal with the processes relating to the publications and the educational 
activities of the Society. 


In January 2020 a Strategy Group was formed initially consisting of 4 trustees. This group was tasked with, among other matters, 
reviewing the Society's constitution, the status of branches and groups and the Society's website together with the use of social 
media. The group has also conducted a skills audit amongst the trustees. Amongst other proposals, the group has recommended 
that the proposal to convert the Society to a CIO be put to the membership. 


REFERENCE AND ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS 
Registered Charity number 
1040613 


Principal address 
Maureen Stiller 

20 Parsonage Raod 
Henfield 

West Sussex 

BNS 9JG 
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Trustees 

Fiona Ainsworth 

Sharron Bassett 

Emma Clery 

Marion Davies 

Clare Graham 

Mary Hogg 

Matthew Huntley - Honorary Treasurer 
Richard Jenkyns - Chairman 

Marilyn Joice 

Michael Kenning - Vice Chairman 
Elizabeth Proudman 

David Richardson (resigned 16.10.21} 
Fiona Riley 

Maureen Stiller - Honorary Secretary 
Heather Thomas 


Independent Examiner 

D A Sanders BA (Hons) FCA 

Sheen Stickland Chartered Accountants 
4 High Street 

Alton 

Hampshire 

GU34 1BU 


Bankers 

TSB Bank ple 
AO High Street 
Alton 
Hampshire 
GU34 18Q 


EVENTS SINCE THE END OF THE YEAR 
Information relating to events since the end of the year is given in the notes to the financial statements. 


RESERVES 
The Society's policy regarding reserves is detailed in note 1 on page 8 of these accounts. The trustees consider, on the basis of 


current information available, that these funds are adequate to meet their known future commitments. 


Approved by order of the board of trustees on I i ms DOD). and signed on its behalf by: 


Rucharad 


Richard Jenkyns - Trustee 
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Independent examiner's report to the trustees of The Jane Austen Society 
| report to the charity trustees on my examination of the accounts of The Jane Austen Society (the Trust) for the year ended 
31st December 2021. 


Responsibilities and basis of report 
As the charity trustees of the Trust you are responsible for the preparation of the accounts in accordance with the requirements of 
the Charities Act 2011 (‘the Act’). 


| report in respect of my examination of the Trust's accounts carried out under section 145 of the Act and in carrying out my 
examination | have followed all applicable Directions given by the Charity Commission under section 145(5}(b) of the Act. 


Independent examiner's statement 
| have completed my examination. | confirm that no material matters have come to my attention in connection with the 
examination giving me cause to believe that in any material respect: 


1. accounting records were not kept in respect of the Trust as required by section 130 of the Act; or 
2. the accounts do not accord with those records; or 
3. the accounts do not comply with the applicable requirements concerning the form and content of accounts set out in the 


Charities (Accounts and Reports) Regulations 2008 other than any requirement that the accounts give a true and fair view 
which is not a matter considered as part of an independent examination. 


\ have no concerns and have come across no other matters in connection with the examination to which attention should be drawn 
in this report in order to enable a proper understanding of the accounts to be reached. 


D A Sanders BA (Hons) FCA 

Sheen Stickland Chartered Accountants 
4 High Street 

Alton 

Hampshire 

GU34 1BU 


Dates .ccccssessessnevivasntencscensnesenesonenons 
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2021 2020 
Unrestricted Restricted Total Tota! 
funds funds funds funds 
Notes £ £ £ £ 
INCOME AND ENDOWMENTS FROM 
Donations and legacies 24,739 7 24,739 19,159 
Other charitable activities 2 37,591 - 37,591 10,226 
Investment income 3 6,666 - 6,666 6,536 
Total 68,996 z 68,996 35,921 
EXPENDITURE ON 
Raising funds 308 - 308 
Charitable activities 
Charitable activities 75,987 - 75,987 30,631 
Total 76,295 = 76,295 30,631 
Net gains on investments 32,207 - 32,207 13,648 
NET INCOME 24,908 = 24,908 18,938 
RECONCILIATION OF FUNDS 
Total funds brought forward 335,700 1,000 336,700 317,762 
TOTAL FUNDS CARRIED FORWARD 360,608 1,000 361,608 336,700 
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2021 2020 
Unrestricted Restricted Total Total 
funds funds funds funds 
Notes £ £ £ E 
FIXED ASSETS 
Heritage assets 7 60,000 - 60,000 60,000 
Investments 8 259,246 : 259,246 227,040 
319,246 - 319,246 287,040 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Stocks 9 275 - 275 583 
Debtors 10 2,647 : 2,647 2,584 
Cash at bank and in hand 43,129 1,000 44,129 51,163 
46,051 1,000 47,051 54,330 
CREDITORS 
Amounts falling due within one year 11 (4,689) - (4,689) (4,670) 
NET CURRENT ASSETS 41,362 1,000 42,362 49,660 
TOTAL ASSETS LESS CURRENT LIABILITIES 360,608 1,000 361,608 336,700 
NET ASSETS 360,608 1,000 361,608 336,700 
FUNDS 12 
Unrestricted funds 360,608 335,700 
Restricted funds 1,000 1,000 
TOTAL FUNDS 361,608 336,700 


The financial statements were approved by the Board of Trustees and authorised for issue on J 
signed on its behalf by: 


R 


+) me 
Richard Jenkyns - aa 


Matthew Huntley - Trustee 
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1. ACCOUNTING POLICIES 


Basis of preparing the financial statements 

The financial statements of the charity, which is a public benefit entity under FRS 102, have been prepared in accordance 
with ‘Accounting and Reporting by Charities: Statement of Recommended Practice applicable to charities preparing their 
accounts in accordance with the Financial Reporting Standard applicable in the UK and Republic of Ireland (FRS 102) 
(effective 1st January 2019) - (Charities SORP (FRS 102)}', ‘The Financial Reporting Standard applicable in the UK and 
Republic of Ireland - (FRS102)' and the Charities Act 2011. 


The financial statements have been prepared under the historical cost convention with the exception of investments which 
are included at market value, as modified by the revaluation of certain assets. 


The financial statements have been prepared on the going concern basis as the trustees do not consider that the effects of 
Covid-19 will impact on the Society's ability to continue to operate. 


Income 
Ali income is recognised in the Statement of Financial Activities once the charity has entitlement to the funds, it is probable 
that the income will be received and the amount can be measured reliably. 


Expenditure 

Liabilities are recognised as expenditure as soon as there is a legal or constructive obligation committing the charity to that 
expenditure, it is probable that a transfer of economic benefits will be required in settlement and the amount of the 
obligation can be measured reliably. Expenditure is accounted for on an accruals basis and has been classified under 
headings that aggregate all cost related to the category. Where costs cannot be directly attributed to particular headings 
they have been allocated to activities on a basis consistent with the use of resources. 


Grants offered subject to conditions which have not been met at the year end date are noted as a commitment but not 
accrued as expenditure. 


Stocks 

Prior to 31st December 2017, purchases of publications for resale were written off in equa! instalments over a period of five 
years. Stocks therefore represented the unamortised portion of the last four years purchases. Given the level of sales of 
publications in recent years, the trustees made the decision to write off the balance of the stock of publications in the year 
ended 31st December 2017. 

Stocks held at branches of publications purchased direct from suppliers by those branches are not shown in the accounts. 


Stocks of fundraising items for resale are valued at the lower of cost and net realisable value. 


Taxation 
The charity is exempt from tax on its charitable activities. 


Fund accounting 
Unrestricted Fund is a fund of which the trustees of the Society have unrestricted authority to spend the income and the 


capital to further the objectives of the Jane Austen Society. 


Designated Funds represent unrestricted funds earmarked for particular purposes by the trustees of the Society in the 
exercise of their discretionary powers. 


Restricted Funds are funds which are subject to a restriction as to their use. 


Further explanation of the nature and purpose of each fund is included in the notes to the financial statements. 
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1. ACCOUNTING POLICIES - continued 


Investments 
Investments are stated at mid-market value at the balance sheet date. All movements in value arising from investment 
changes are shown in the Statement of Financial Activities. 


Unrealised gains and/or losses are the difference in market value of investments held at the beginning of the year, or their 
cost if purchased in the year, and at the end of the year. 


Heritage assets 
As explained further in note 7 to the financial statements, the majority of the heritage assets owned by the Society were 
gifted to Jane Austen’s House Museum in the year ended 31st December 2020, 


The remaining heritage asset as detailed in note 7 to the financial statements will remain the property of the Society. Under 
the provisions of the Charities SORP this asset is included on the balance sheet at its latest valuation. 


Reserves 

The balance of the general fund (excluding designated funds and the value of heritage assets) represents approximately 29 
months expenditure {based on expenditure in the year ended 31st December 2021} which the trustees consider to be 
appropriate in the circumstances. 


£120,000 of the legacies received in the years ended 31st December 2003 and 31st December 2004 was transferred to a 
designated fund. It was originally intended that the income from this fund would be used to provide travel bursaries to 
those wishing to carry out studies in furtherance of the charitable objects of the Society. It has now been decided by the 
trustees that this fund should be re-designated to cover a wider range of educational activities. The trustees consider that 
the Society website forms part of its educational activities and therefore the cost of upgrading this has been charged to the 
Education Fund. 


Branches and Groups 

Branches of the Society are defined in charity law as an integral part of the Society and as such enjoy various privileges and 
responsibilities in regard to the Society. In particular a branch can call upon the Society for financial support and is covered 
by the public liability insurance of the Society. The financial results of the branches are incorporated into the Society's 
statement of financial activities and the assets and liabilities of branches are included in the Society's balance sheet. 


A group is an informal gathering of members of the Society (or others) from a particular area and has no connection in law 
with The Jane Austen Saciety, and the financial activities of groups are not included in these accounts. 


During the year the London and Hampshire groups became branches of the Society. 

Details of activities of the branches are shown in note 14 to the accounts. 

Website Costs 

Website costs are recognised as an expense in the year of expenditure as, in the opinion of the trustees, the primary 


function of the website is to promote the activities of the charity and therefore does not meet the conditions required to be 
treated as an intangible fixed asset. 
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2. OTHER CHARITABLE ACTIVITIES 
2021 2020 
£ £ 
Sales of fundraising items 20 10 
Income from events 18,140 - 
Income of branches 19,431 10,216 
37,591 10,226 
3. INVESTMENT INCOME 
2021 2020 
£ £ 
Income from listed investments 6,666 6,536 
4. TRUSTEES’ REMUNERATION AND BENEFITS 


There were no trustees’ remuneration or other benefits for the year ended 31st December 2021 nor for the year ended 
31st December 2020. 


Trustees’ expenses 


During the year a total of £1,269 was reimbursed to seven trustees in respect of travelling and other expenses (2020 - 


£1,008). 
5. COMPARATIVES FOR THE STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES 
Unrestricted Restricted Total 
funds funds funds 
£ £ £ 

INCOME AND ENDOWMENTS FROM 
Donations and legacies 19,159 - 19,159 
Other charitable activities 10,226 - 10,226 
Investment income 6,536 2 6,536 
Total 35,921 = 35,921 
EXPENDITURE ON 
Charitable activities 
Charitable activities 30,631 - 30,631 
Net gains on investments 13,648 - 13,648 
NET INCOME 18,938 a 18,938 
RECONCILIATION OF FUNDS 
Total funds brought forward 316,762 1,000 317,762 
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5. COMPARATIVES FOR THE STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES - continued 
Unrestricted Restricted Total 
funds funds funds 
£ £ £ 
TOTAL FUNDS CARRIED FORWARD 335,700 1,000 336,700 
6. NET INCOME/{EXPENDITURE) FOR THE YEAR 
This is stated after charging 
2021 2020 
£ £ 
Independent examiner's remuneration 1,800 1,700 
Other accountancy fees 1,770 1,694 
3,570 3,394 
7. HERITAGE ASSETS 
Total 
£ 
MARKET VALUE 
At 1st January 2021 and 31st December 2021 60,000 
NET BOOK VALUE 
At 31st December 2021 60,000 
At 31st December 2020 60,000 


Over many years the Society had been given or had purchased mementoes of Jane Austen comprising items of jewellery, 
furniture and early editions of Jane Austen's work etc. which were maintained on public display at the Jane Austen's House 
Museum, Chawton. Portraits of various members of the Austen family have also been donated to the Society over the years. 


In September 2020 all of these assets other than the portrait of Edward Austen-Knight, as mentioned below, were 
transferred to Jane Austen's House Museum by way of deed of gift. 


The portrait of Edward Austen-Knight was acquired by the Society in 1953. This portrait is now on display at Chawton House 
Library under a long term loan agreement. This is included in the financial statements as a heritage asset as set out above. . 


The Society has a clear duty of care for this asset and provisions in this respect are set out in the loan agreement. Any 
decision regarding public access to the portrait will be at the discretion of Chawton House Library. 


The Society does not envisage the acquisition of any heritage assets in the future but will continue to support the Jane 


Austen's House Museum in any appropriate acquisition by the museum, in particular by the use of funds held in the 250 
Fund. 
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8. FIXED ASSET INVESTMENTS 
Listed 
investments 
£ 

MARKET VALUE 
At 1st January 2021 227,040 
Revaluations 32,206 
At 31st December 2021 259,246 
NET BOOK VALUE 


At 3ist December 2021 


At 31st December 2020 227,040 


There were no investment assets outside the UK. 


Cost or valuation at 31st December 2021 is represented by: 


Listed 
investments 
£ 
Valuation in 2021 259,246 
Investments at 31st December 2021 represents 12,605 units in the COIF Charities Investment Fund. 
The historical cost of fixed asset investments at 31st December 2021 was £154,922 (2020 - £154,922). 
9. STOCKS 
2021 2020 
£ = 
Fundraising items for resale 275 


Given the age of the stock of fundraising items and the limited number of sales in recent years, the decision was taken to 
write down the value of the stock by approximately 50% as at 31st December 2021. 
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10. 


11, 


12. 


DEBTORS: AMOUNTS FALLING DUE WITHIN ONE YEAR 


2021 2020 
£ £ 
Other debtors 2,647 2,384 
Prepayments - 200 
2,647 2,584 
CREDITORS: AMOUNTS FALLING DUE WITHIN ONE YEAR 
2021 2020 
£ £ 
Other creditors 1,119 - 
Accruals and deferred income 3,570 4,670 
4,689 4,670 
MOVEMENT IN FUNDS 
Net 
movement At 
At 1.1.21 in funds 31.12.21 
£ £ £ 
Unrestricted funds 
General fund 195,786 48,859 244,645 
Education fund 126,000 (25,445) 100,555 
The Elizabeth Jenkins Fund 10,000 - 10,000 
250 fund 3,914 1,494 5,408 
335,700 24,908 360,608 
Restricted funds 
Acquisition fund 1,000 2 1,000 
TOTAL FUNDS 336,700 24,908 361,608 
Net movement in funds, included in the above are as follows: 
Incoming Resources Gains and Movement 
resources expended losses in funds 
f £ £ £ 
Unrestricted funds 
General fund 67,039 (50,387) 32,207 48,859 
Education fund - (25,445} - (25,445) 
250 fund 1,957 (463) 2 1,494 
68,996 (76,295) 32,207 24,908 
TOTAL FUNDS 68,996 (76,295) 32,207 24,908 
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12. MOVEMENT IN FUNDS - continued 


Comparatives for movement in funds 


Net 
movement At 
At 1.1.20 in funds 31.12.20 
£ £ £ 
Unrestricted funds 
General fund 175,989 19,797 195,786 
Education fund 126,000 - 126,000 
The Elizabeth Jenkins Fund 10,000 - 10,000 
250 fund 4,773 {859} 3,914 
316,762 18,938 335,700 
Restricted funds 
Acquisition fund 1,000 - 1,000 
TOTAL FUNDS 317,762 18,938 336,700 
Comparative net movement in funds, included in the above are as follows: 
Incoming Resources Gains and Movement 
resources expended losses in funds 
£ £ £ £ 
Unrestricted funds 
General fund 35,330 (29,181) 13,648 19,797 
250 fund 591 (1,450) (859) 
35,921 (30,631) 13,648 18,938 
TOTAL FUNDS 35,921 {30,631) 13,648 18,938 


13. RELATED PARTY DISCLOSURES 


There were no related party transactions for the year ended 31st December 2021. 
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14, POST BALANCE SHEET EVENTS 
A proposal to convert the charity to a Charitable Incorporated Organsation will be presented to the members at the 2022 
Annual General Meeting. If approved the assets of the charity will be transferred to the new organisation. The trustees do 


not consider that this will have any impact on the day to day running of the charity. 


The trustees do not consider that there will be any lasting impact of Covid 19 on the finances of the trust or on its ability to 
continue to operate in the long term. 


15. BRANCHES 


Midlands Kent Northern Scotland SouthWest London Hampshire Total 


£ £ ba £ £ £ £ £ 
Income 
Subscriptions 648 894 855 959 10 920 38 4,324 
Income from events 630 733 128 1,600 z 2,997 - 6,088 
Sales of publications 31 5 328 = 30 36 7 430 
Donations 50 i 170 12 - 213 ? 445 
Interest S = = * = = = ee 
Funds introduced - - - - 7 7,263 881 8,144 

1,359 1,632 1,481 2,571 40 11,429 919 19,431 

South 
Midlands Kent Northern  Scotiand West London Hampshire Total 

£ £ 2 £ £ E £ £ 
Expenses 
Expenses of events 965 919 617 1,642 - 3,444 - 7,587 
Cost of publications 595 469 A447 = 53 541 - 2,105 
Donations a a 550 50 40 5 2 640 
Administration expenses 154 270 250 20 141 - 835 

1,714 1,388 1,884 1,942 113 4,126 zi 11,167 
Branch surplus/(deficit} (355) 244 


629 {73} 7,303 919 8,264 


The London group became a branch of the Society on 1st January 2021 and the Hampshire group became a branch of the 
Society on 1st July 2021. Funds introduced represent the net assets of those groups at the date on which they became 
branches. 
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INCOME AND ENDOWMENTS 


Donations and legacies 
Annual subscriptions received 
Gift Aid tax recoverable 
Sundry donations and receipts 


Other charitable activities 
Sales of fundraising items 
Income from events 
Income of branches 


Investment income 
Income from listed investments 


Total incoming resources 


EXPENDITURE 


Other trading activities 
Purchase of fundraising Items (after stock adjustment) 


Charitable activities 
Printing and stationery 
Website 

Subscriptions 
Insurance 

Sundry expenses 
Newsletter 

Expenses of events 
Members’ database 
Annual General Meeting 
Annual Report 

Bank charges 
Expenses of branches 
Grants 


Support costs 


2021 


16,297 
2,646 
5,796 


24,739 


20 
18,140 
19,431 


37,591 


6,666 


68,996 


308 


163 
25,445 
25 
586 

57 
7,754 
16,168 
1,118 
1,400 
6,818 
868 
11,167 
500 


72,069 
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6,536 
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2021 2020 
£ £ 
Support costs 
Management 
Trustees' expenses 348 480 
Governance costs 
Accountancy fees 3,570 3,394 
Total resources expended 76,295 30,631 
Net (expenditure)/income (7,299} 5,290 
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